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DESERET  NEWS  BUILDING. 


Jio.  6  JWain  Street. 


AN  IDEAL  RESORT 


For  Sunday  Schools,  Relief  Societies,  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
and  General  Ward  Excursions,  while  Offering  Unbounded  Facilities  for 
Healthful  Sports  and  Pleasures  should  be  Free  from  the  Contaminating 
effects  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  and  their  consequent  train  of  evils. 

SALTAIR 


Is  the  only  Great  Temperance  Resort  in  the  West.  The  Ideal  Pleasuring 
Place  in  all  that  the  Word  Implits,  Offering  Ihe  Best  ot  Music,  Dancing, 
Bathing,  Boating,  etc.,  and  Swings,  Merry-Go-Round  and  other  Specialties 
for  Children. 

WRITE  EARLY  AND  SECURE  YOUR  DATES. 

Office  NAUVOO  BUILDING.  J.  E.  LANGFORD,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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in  U  ah,  one  at  77-79  West  South  Temple  Sireet; 
Opera  House  Block,  O^iden;  West  Center  Street, 
Provo.  They  nmke  to  order  all  kinds  knit  under- 
wear for  men,  women  and  children,  union  suits, 
shirts  and  drawers,  etc,  etc.  Their  workman- 
ship  is  the   best  and  prices  low  ready  as  made. 
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Money  Back  if  You  Want  it. 
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Whoever  becomes  a  customer  of  our  store  is  forever 
satisfied.     When  we  say 

"GENERAL  MERCHANDLSE" 

we  mean  just   wlint   we  sav — anything  from  a  Sewing 
Needle  to  u  Threshing  Macliiiie. 

Summer  goods  are  now  on  shIc  galore.  Our  Annual 
Mav  Sale  was  as  usual  a  clearing  success.  Kvervihing 
the  least  tHrnislied,  S'  iled  or  out  of  s  yle  was  sold  out, 
and  now  the  bewildering  array  of  New  Goods  is  himply 
dazzling. 
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BIBLE  PICTURES. 

R  Series  of  Thirty-five 
Pictures,  Size  5  x  8,  on  the 

LirE  or  CHPI5T 

Suitable  for  use  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment, has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 

Price-,  35  Cents  Per  Set. 


BIBLES 

AN  INSTHLmENT 
or 

Sunday  School  Teachers'  Bibles, 

Illustrated  and  Indexed  Bibles, 
and  Low  Priced  Testaments 

jit  Jt  Jt  NOW  DUE.  ^  jt  > 
Send  in  your  Orders  and  we  will  make  Early  Shipment. 


Address. 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


408  Tcmpleton  Building, 


Salt  Lake  Gty,  Utah. 
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WEN  AND  OIOIHEN  PflYIHC  RENT  OR  INTEREST  SHOULD  STOP  IT. 


THE- 


KatioDal  Home -Seekers'  Assoeiation 

will  bav  or  build  yon  a  home  in  any  place  in  the  United  States  of  your 
own  choosing,  or  will  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  your  home  or  farm,  and 

GIVE    YOU     16    YEKRS     KND     5     TWVONTHS 

to  return  the  money,  at  $5.50  per  month  per  $1000. 

This  Association  has  purchased  many  homes 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden  and  0'  her  places  and 
will  in  the  future.buy  more  homes  throughout 
the  State  than  all  the  other  associations  and 
loan  companies  combined.  Call  and  investi- 
gate. Correspondents  will  please  enclose 
stamp  for  full  information.  All  officers  and 
managers  bonded.  Reported  by  mercantile 
agencies. 
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D.  O.  CALDER^S  SONS, 


Company 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

B.hool.  Chg-ah.  Op«'-«       pURNlTOI^B 

;70  West  Second  South  Street, 

3ALT    LAKE    CITY.  -  UTAH. 

C^-WBITE  FOB  OATALOOUI. 

Soui  is  the  time  to  Paint.  I  ^^^^^"^ 


l)IltK(;TOI{S: 
N.  W.  rioyton.  President 
U.  G  CaMiT.  Vlrel'ies  t  and  Mm- 
John  J.  .McClellan.  .Sec'y  anJ  A^-st.  M^. 
W.  ('.  8penre.  'Ireas 
A.  L.  Itmttal  1.  I.  A.  Ulajton,  Sam  H.  Oaldor 

ArTIlP  50  VEAPS 

if  succesbful  business,  we  start  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  are  now  better  prepared  than  ever  to 
lueet  our  many  p  Irons,  having  thoroughly  reno 
valed  our  immense  establishment.  We  ahow  tl  • 
lollowing  stuck  on 

TIII^EI:  r LOOPS. 


|BOY   THE    STl^ICTllY 
PURB    PHiriT, 

Guaranteed  the  Besb 

FROW 

G.  F.  CUUIVIER&BHO. 

20  E.  First  South    Street- 

BAX.T-'tAKK    OITY. 


ORGflflS 


StelDway.  Kimball,  Behr  Bros. 
Mason  A  Hamlin  and  Others. 

(SOl.K  AOKNTS.) 

r  Kimball,  for  Church  A  Purlor 
"]  Mason  &  Hamlin 

"APOLLO."  Greatest  Sef-Plano  Player  Kneii. 

Complete  Shoot  Music  Department. 
Orders  Promptly  Filled. 
To   Out-Of  Town    Krtnnil.s:— Make   our   ftora   yoor 
hentlqunrlvrs  when  In  tli«  (JIty.     A  wnltlPK  nxiin  pro- 
vided Willi    newspapers  and    mutlcaJ   publloatloaa, 
etc..  will  always  be  at  your  service. 

45  And  i7  W.  lit  South. 
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SALT  LAKE'S  GRtflTEST 
DEPARTMENT  STORE. 


Evaporated  Fruits  st  Prices  Jlevep  Heard  of  Before. 


Extra  fine  sun-dried  Apples,  3  lbs.  for  25c 

Fine  California  Prunes,  per  lb.,  5  and  7|C 

Bxtra  fine  California  Peaches,  per  lb...  oB 

Plums,  per  lb 8JC 

Black  Cherries,  lb  IQc 

Pears,  per  lb 12e 

Apricots,  per  lb..  12c 

Figs,  per  lb 5C 

Fine  Pickles,  per  bottle 1 OC 

"    Catsup,  2  bottles  for ?5C 

Large  Bottle  Washing  Ammonia IZC 

20  lbs.  Dry  Granulated  Sugar 1  00 

Best  Morha  and  Java   Coffee,  worth 

40c,  here 25C 

High  Grade  Coffee,  worth  25c,  here....  1 5c 

Arbuckle's  Coffee,  per  pkg 1    ^C 

Best  Package  Tea  worth  20c lOc 

Walker's  Family  Soap,  per  bar 4C 

"        Cammelia  Soap,  10  bars  for  25C 

Tomatoes,  all  kinds,  per  can lOC 

First-class  Table  Peaches,  per  can 15c 

Good  Corn,  per  can oJC 

Crockery  and  Granite  Ware  at  prices 
that  beat  the  world. 

Best  Water  Glasses,  each 4C 

Fine  Im.  Cut  Glass  Water  Pitchers....  1  9C 

Best  Cups  and  Saucers,  per  set 48C 


Best  Granite  Stew  Pans,  each  15c,  25c,  35C 

"         "         Mush  Cookers,  75c  and...  98c 

Tea  Kettles 90e 

"    Copper  bottom  Nickel-plated  ket- 
tles   98c 

"    Galvanized  Tubs,  75c  and 85c 

•'    Granite  Milk  Pans,  each 20c 

Dish  Pans,  75c  and 98c 

"    Leaf  Lard,  3  lb.  can 40e 

5  lb.  "  65e 

i5lb.  ••   1.25 

Fine  Sugar  Cured  Hams 13JC 

Breakfast  Bacon 13^C 

Dry  Salt  Meats.. 1  IC 

Poik  and  Beans,  3  cans  for 25C 

Fine  Cream  Cheese 12Je 

Choice  Creamery  Butter 22C 

English  Walnuts,  per  lb 12JC 

Best  Almonds,  per  lb 12JC 

9  oz.  riveted  Overalls,  per  pair S^C 

Levi  Strauss  Overalls,  (Men's)  per  pair    49c 

Best  Calico  Made 4C 

Men's  All  Wool  Clay  Worsted  $15.00 

Suits 7  95 

Men's  All  Wool  Suits 4.95 

Men's  Heavy  Shirts 49c 

Men's  $2.co  Shoes 1.45 
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WE  ARE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  DOUGLASS  SHOE. 


BIG  BOSTON  STORE. 


212-14-16  S.  West  Temple. 


NEXT      TO     POST    ORFICB  -^^^i"^^^^^^^^*- 


DflYNES  MUSI6  GO. 

THE  LEADING  MUSIC  DEALERS. 

Terms 


WHENEVER  VOU  TRAVEL 

Take   the  road  that    affords    you  the  best 
service. 


SHEET  MUSIC 
AND  BOOHS 
R    Specialty- 


Victor  Dise  Talking  IWaehines. 


p.   O.  BOX  D. 


74    MHIfi    ST. 


Salt  liBk*  CUy,  Utab. 


It's  nigh  on  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  last  1  lian(ll»a  that  old  bow- 
Sit  closer  to  the  Are  Joe, 
I  don't  mind  tellln'  'bout  It. 

— liallads  of  Life,  page  13. 

And  tbe  gate  forever  swinging  made  no  grating,  no 
harsh  ringing. 

But  melodious  as  the  singing  of  one  that  we  adore, 

And  the  chorus  still  was  swelling,  grand  beyond  a 
mortal's  telling, 

While  the  vision  faded  from  me  with  glad  word  ever- 
more. 

—Ballads  of  Life,  page  2i. 

Mfe'8  sweetest  cup  Is  mingled  with  bitterest  drops 

of  gall, 
And  dreary,  rainy  days  will  come  upon  the  paths  of 

all. 

—Ballads  of  Life,  page  M. 

Ureat  souls  by  cleniul  truth  set  fne. 

No  longer  In  slmrkels  bow; 
The  midnight  has  past,  the  Jubilee 

Uae  begUn  with  the  good  llmo  now. 

—Ballads  of  Life,  page  88. 

Our  heads  are  growing  gray,  dear  wife,  our  hearts 

are  beating  low. 
In  a  little  while  the  Master  will  onll  for  us  to  go. 

—Ballads  of  LKe,  page  20. 

vniat  alls  papa'a  mouth,  said  a  Rweet  little  girl, 
Uer  bright  Inugb  revealing  her  teeth  white  as  pearl, 
I  love  him,  and  kiss  him,  and  sit  on  IiIh  knee, 
nut  the  kisses  dont  smell  good  when  ho  kisses  me. 
—Ballads  of  Life,  page  l'/2. 

The  beautllal  lilustrnted  work  from  which  these 
extracts  have  l>een  taken  will  \>e  sent  iwslpald 
for  »L00. 


Furnishes  the  most  convenient  local  service 
in  the  state. 
VOVR     CHOICE     OI= 

5  Fast  Dally  Trains  Between 
Salt  Lake  and  Ogden. 

City  Ticket  Office,  201  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

D.  E.  BURLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

D.  S.  SPENCE.t,  A-3'T  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

T.  M.  SCHUMACHER,  aCTlNG  TRAFFIC  MGR. 


FITTTNS 
YOUR  EYES 


requires  the  greatest  possible  care.    It  Is 
essential  that  no  mistakes  be  mads. 

^^edolt  properly,  tiive  better  satisfac- 
tion than  can  be  had  from  anyone  not  a 
graduate  optician, 

EYES    EXAMINED 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


RUSMMER. 

TWO   STORBS: 

73   W.    pirst   Soutti   St.,  Salt  liak*  Otty 

2482  Washington  Hvenua.  Ogdan. 


NEW  YORK  DENTAL  PARLORS, 

Roomt  3,  3,  J  Eagle  Building,  7/    IV.    Pnrf  South. 
TBBXH         eXTRnCTBD       llUlTHOUT      PKIN 
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QOOD    BET    OF    TFETH    SSOO. 
Fit  Quaranteed. 

Tetth  H»tr»clf<l 15     Tcrlh  filled  with  Cfllltnl_  .J» 

Teeth  filltd  wlthSllTir..  .75    T«lh  filled  with  Gold i.m 

rec'.h  Clmiicd y>    "  Kmrl  Cold  Crown  $4.  to  K 

PoTcrlBln  Crown  J4. 

OBOWN  AND  BRIDOE  WORK  A  SPEOIAtTT 

DR.  LANG,  Proprlotor. 


ZMssmiiBwyiTisiGo. 

+  ♦ 


5ave  your  money 


And  when  you  get  a  Dollar 
Depoi-itit  wiih 

.?ION'S  SAYINGS  BANK  AND  TRDST  CO. 

-  We  pav  4  percent  i-lerest  on  Savines  Deposits  In  any 
apifiunt,  from  fi  lo  $5000  Larger  Hmou'<t'<  ot.ly  taken 
uiult'r  special  arraiiiieiiieiits  will  the  rreMdeiit  or  Cashier. 
\Y!Ue  for  atiy  iiiforiiialiou  de>ired- 


SEPH  F    SMITH, 
President. 


GEORQE  M.  CASNON, 
Cashier. 


Thomaa  HulC  Rudger  Clawaon, 


flH.;5»>«toift«AjiK  lAi.l  .iHf 


•»  THB  «• 


*'Knit  Garment" 

•Hwise  of  the  State  is  the  Salt  Lf^ke 
Kniltioff,  Works.  Knitted  Gar* 
ments  are  our  specialty.  We  make 
tbfetn  in  Cotton,  Lisle,  Silkaleen, 
Wpol,    Linen,    Ramie,    arid  "Silk. 


Prices  are 


"= "V  '  ft> 

4Uv>p^l«  »5.  $t-50,,  $t.75.)|^f^    '■■.•U 
■441^^  totfS.so*  jiif^pair..  ,     /   ,  ,         I    X 

SenH'  your  height,  bust  measure, 
and  wei^t,  and  4bc  for  postage 
for  each  pair.  We  trtakfe  anything 
"knit-able." ;  ■»     n 

Salt  It^ke  Koitting  Works, 

C.  H.  THORSTBflSHN,  Wanag**. 

58  IVIain  Street. 


pine  Jeixielpy 

iritttthes.     PriendjBhip  Hearts.     Baby  Rings 
:     Diamond  Kinj^.       liuckets.       Clocks. 
JL^adies'   Chains. 

■  j  '  WEDDINfi  RINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

1^   HENRY  REISER, 


,  12  B.  First  Sontb. 


SALT   LiARB  CITT 


SAL  T  LAKE  MA  TTRESS  ANB  ;] 
MANUFACTURING  CO.; 

MANHFACTnRKRS  OF 

Woven   Wire    Mattresses,    Wire    CoU.    Couches, 

Jlalr,  Moss,  Cotton  Top, 
anil  all  Kinds  of  Mattresses. 

OPnOLSTEUIXG  AXD  BKPAIKI.VG. 

195-157  W.  South  Temple  St.     Phone  OS9z 


'TlU  vliji  i' 


|.  K-  THOJVIflS  DHV  GOODS  CO. 

'         MID-SUMM&R  GLEflRfllHGE  SALE 


•»  ON   ^ 


:t*j'i  (#*■>(»> 


Wash  Dress  Goods. 


SUMMER  DRESS  GOODS. 

Fine  Figured  Batiste,  per  y4  ••.- Sc  and  7/^c 

Big  Lot  Lawns  and  Dimiles  for 

per  yd lOc  up  to  20c 


SILKS. 


Wash  Silks,  per  yd .;..". 39« 

Foulard  Silks,   per  yd....UA,i.:u:iui^V.^.i.i4^iXt9M  •' 


•  ■■  ni-iKr'i.wi 


SHIRT  WAISTS. 


White  Shirt  Waist.= 25c,  50c,  75c 


250  Mercerized  Zephyrs,  per  yd ; 15c       Percale  Shirt  Waisfs ,.„. ....... .a. ..25c,  50c,  75t 

R.  K.  XH©^?^S   DRY  GOODS  CO.' 
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THE  CORONATION  STONE. 


I 


T  is  natural  enough  that  our 
minds  are  led  back  to  the 
famous  Westminster  Abbej-  in 
London,  whenever  we  think  or 
read  of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward 
VII,  for  in  that  spacious  building  is 
found  the  interesting  chair  in  which  so 
many  of  England's  sovereigns  have  been 
crowned  and  about  which  so  man}^  dif- 
ferent stories  have  been  told.  One  of 
the  first  things  which  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  edifice 
is  this  chair  standing  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  Saint  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's chapel.  It  was  made  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wish  of  Edward  I,  and  is 
fashioned  after  the  Gothic  style  in  black 
oak.  The  tall  back  is  covered  with  in- 
scriptions and  also  bears  the  initials  of 
some  of  England's  most  famous  men. 
The  seat,  said  to  be  Jacob's  stone,  rests 
upon  four,  little,  heavy-built  lions  that 
serve  as  legs  or  feet  for  the  chair. 

There  is  in  the  old  country  today, 
and  in  fact  it  has  been  there  for  centu- 
ries, a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  this 
very  stone  is  the  identical  one  upon 
which  Jacob,  during  his  memorable 
journey  in  search  of  a  wife,  rested  his 
head  when,  in  a  dream,    he  beheld  the 


angels  ascending  and  decending  the 
wonderful  ladder  reaching  upward  to 
heaven.  The  great  promise  concerning 
the  multiplicity  of  his  seed  was  made  on 
this  occasion.  "Jacob  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he 
had  put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for 
a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of 
it."  He  called  the  place  Bethel  and 
Yowed  a  vow  that  he  would  worship  the 
Lord  and  give  Him  one-tenth  of  his  in- 
come.   (See  Gen.  xxviii,  6:22). 

It  is  said  that  David,  Saul,  Solomon, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  crowned  upon  this  stone. 

The  tradition  runs  that  later  the  stone 
was  carried  into  Egypt  and  from  there 
found  its  way  to  Spain.  Hy  about  700 
B.  C.  it  had  reached  the  hill  of  Tara, 
Ireland,  and  about  320  B.  C.  Fergus  I. 
transported  it  to  the  west  of  Scotland. 
In  840  A.  D.  it  was  remo\ed  by  King 
Kenneth  to  Scone,  Scotland,  after  which 
for  many  years  it  was  called  the  stone  of 
Scone.  During  its  long  stay  at  this  place 
the  following  ancient  "prophccv"  was 
engraved  upon  it: 

"Shoukl  fale  not    fail,  wlicro'cr  this  stoiii-    be 
fimiul. 
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The    Scot   sliall    monarch     of    that    realm    l)e 
crowned." 

Now  history  bears  us  out  in  the  state- 
ment that  Malcolm  IV  was  crowned  upon 
the  stone  of  Scone  in  1 1 54  A.  U.  and  that 
from  then  every  Scottish  king  until  and 
including  Balliol  was  crowned  upon  it. 

"The  stone  was  brought  to  London  by 
Edward  I,  in  1297,  in  token  of  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  Scotland."  The 
sovereigns  of  England  since  then  have  all 
been  crowned  upon  it,   and   even  Crom- 


well moved  it  to  Westminster  Hall 
(  House  of  Parliament)  and  used  it  at 
his  installation. 

The  seat  or  stone  of  the  coronation 
chair  is  about  a  yard  long,  a  foot  and  a 
half  wide,  and  a  foot  thick  and  is  com- 
posed of  sandstone  similar  to  that  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  From  a 
historical  standpoint  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  most  priceless  ob- 
ject in  all  the  British  empire. 

/).    If.  Parratt. 


WESTMINSTER    ."^BBEV. 


DONT  PLAY  WITH  FIRE  ARMS. 


/"^  OSH!  won't  we  have  a  time  after 
I  ^z^  dinner,  Tom  and  Dave  and  Seth 
^*^  and  his  two  sisters  is  coming  up 
to  play  Spaniards  and  Yanks.  You  bet 
yer,  I'll  work  it  up  fine."  Thus  spoke 
young  Ernest  Draves,  a  bright  little  fel- 
low of  about  eleven  years,  who  con- 
tinued whistling  merrily  as  a  lark,  while 
eagerly  digging  out  the  leaden  pellets 
from  the  cartridges  of  his  small  twenty- 
two  calibre  gun.  He  continued,  "When 
I  get  about  five  more  dug  out  I'll  have 
enough  for  this  time."  His  companion 
was  watching  the  operation  of  digging 
out  the  bullets  with  as  much  enjoyment 
as  the  operator  on  the  ammunition  sup- 
ply, in  anticipation  of  the  fun  and  play 
of  the  afternoon. 

Just  at  this  juncture  two  girls  came  to 
thedoorof  the  room,  crying  out,  "Hurry, 
hurry,  here's  Alf's  Shetlands  going  by." 
The  boy  cutting  away  at  the  bullets, 
thrust  the  cartridges  into  his  pocket,  and 
away  they  both  rushed  round  the  house 
to  the  front  gate,  and  stopping  their 
young  friend  Alf,  the  proud  possessor  of 
the  Shetlands  and  carriage,  were  soon 
patting  the  ponies  and  talking  up  horses, 
the  racing  and  pulling  qualities  of  their 
fathers' teams,  and  the  neighbors'  horses 
in  general. 

The  boy  accompanying  the  owner  of 
the  Shetlands  wanted  to  borrow  the  gun 
of  young  Draves,  who  said  he  could  not 
let  it  go,  as  it  would  spoil  the  game 
planned  for  the  afternoon — he  explained 
the  proposed  play  of  a  sham  fight  be- 
between  the  Americans  and  Spaniards, 
storming  parties,  court-martial  of  prison- 
ers, their  execution,  etc.,  etc.,  and  asked 
the  boys  to  come  up  and  help  to  make 
fun;  proposing  that  Alf  should  be  Major 
Cervera  and  lead  the  Spanish  forces. 

The  afternoon  came,  Ernest  Draves' 
parents  were  not  at  home,  and  the  aunt 


left  in  charge,  had  been  called  away  on 
account  of  the  sudden  illness  of  another 
niece  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  the  children  had  full  sway;  quite  a 
number  were  there;  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches were  made;  the  Spaniards 
retreating  towards  the  "Gates  of  Hava 
na, " — the  entrance  to  the  stable  down  the 
lot,  the  Americans  pursuing,  the  two 
guns  popping  away,  which  were  all  the 
party  could  muster.  A  loud  explosion  at 
the  stable  door  threw  an  old  oyster  can 
away  up  in  the  air,  and  two  boys  and 
one  girl,  in  their  fright  or  excitement, 
ran  towards  the  American  lines, and  were 
captured  by  them  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  hurriedly  marched  towards  the 
house,  followed  by  the  Spaniards. 

All  was  uproar  and  confusion,  Span- 
iards, Americans  and  reconcentrados 
were  all  mixed  up,  to  see  the  execution 
of  the  Spanish  prisoners,  who  were 
marched  out  into  line  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  large  kitchen,  and  Ernest  Draves, 
with  his  twenty-two  calibre  rifle,  made 
the  firing  party,  as  it  would  not  be  in 
keeping  for  the  other  gun  still  in  the 
hands  of  an  unconquered  Spaniard  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  hrst  prisoner,  the  girl,  fell  to  the 
floor  at  the  report  of  the  gun  all  proper 
and  in  good  form;  the  next  one,  a  boy, 
dropped  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  but 
so  lacking  in  stage  effect  that  bursts  of 
merry  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands 
was  indulged  in  by  the  boisterous  throng. 

The  next,  a  beautiful,  bright  boy  of 
nine  years,  brotlier  to  \ouiig  I  )raves, 
stood  there  alone.  Young  Draves  raised 
his  gun,  and  at  the  word  "Fire"  from 
one  of  the  boys,  pulled  the  trigger.  A 
little  louder  report  followed,  the  boy  did 
not  fall,  but  gave  a  piercing  cry,  put  his 
hand  to  his  heart,  and  walked  into  an- 
other room;  a  silence  fell  iipdu  tlicin  all. 
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as  a  presentment  that  something  had 
gone  wrong. 

The  noisy,  joyous  crowd  of  a  few 
moments  before  was  now  hushed  by 
the  manner  and  action  of  the  boy,  and 
followed  him  into  the  room.  He  fell 
upon  his  knees  saying,  "I'm  shot,"  and 
then  commenced  to  pray.  l<"ear  came 
upon  the  party,  and  as  the  blood  was 
seen  coloring  the  white  waist  of  the  boy, 
■some  fled  for  help,  while  Ernest  Draves' 
face  blanched  with  fear  and  dismay  at 
the  deed  he  had  done. 

Neighbors  were  soon  on  the  scene,  the 
children  stood  around  in  tears.  The 
doctor  wasquicklyin  attendance  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  fatal  wound.  The  small 
bullet  had  gone  clear  through  the  body, 
just  below  the  heart,  and  dropped  out 
of  the  clothing  of  the  beautiful  little 
bo3%  as  kind  and  tender  hands  undressed 
his  suffering  little  body.  Death  came 
speedily  and  relieved  the  tension  of  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  parents  were  summoned  home. 
A  bright  and  intelligent  spirit  had  fled 
in  their  absence,  and  all  the)'  could  do 
was  to  inter  in  the  silent  earth  the 
beautiful  form  of  their  loved  child. 
Young  Ernest  Draves  suffered  an  agony 
of  childish  grief,  but  it  did  not  bring 
back  the  life  of  the  dear  little  brother  he 
loved  so  well. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  Ernest, 
in  his  hurry  and  excitement  to  see  the 
Shetland  ponies,  had  dropped  into  his 
pocket  a  cartridge  from  which  he  had 
not  extracted  the  bullet,  and  unnoticed 
in  the  still  greater  excitement  of  execut- 
ing the  Spanish  prisoners,  he  had  slipped 
the  loaded  cartridge  into  the  rifle  with 
which  he  took  his  own  dear  brother's 
life. 

Some  of  my  young  readers  may  recall 
this  incident,  as  it  is  in  part  a  true  one, 
and  yet  its  lesson  will  not  reach  the 
parties  of  the  next  accident  in  time  to 


prevent  its  occurrence;  but  fire  arms 
are  dangerous  as  the  old  familiar  saving 
has  it,  "without  lock,  stock  or  barrel.'' 

Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  party  of 
men  standing  up  in  a  wagon,  going  out 
to  hunt  rabbits,  and  one  of  the  party 
was  loading  a  shotgun  while  the  wagon 
was  in  motion.  The  Bishop  looking  on 
at  a  distance  observing  it,  said:  "That  is 
rather  dangerous,"  and  it  seems  that  no 
amount  of  talking  or  accidents  will  pre- 
vent the  careless  handling  of  the  deadly 
gun. 

The  writer  of  this,  when  but  a  small 
boy,  had  his  mind  impressed  with  the 
danger  in  the  use  of  firearms,  in  the  fol- 
lowing incident:  I  stood  watching  a  man 
washing  pewter  pots,  scouring  them 
with  sand  and  hot  water;  when  present- 
ly a  gentleman  came  down  the  alley-way, 
past  the  kitchen  door  where  the  man 
was  at  work;  it  appears  the  man  was 
also  cleaning  an  old-fashioned  one-barrel 
horse  pistol,  which  he  raised  all  dripping 
with  water  and  pointed  it  at  the  gentle- 
man's head,  saying,  "Your  money  or 
your  life." 

The  gentleman  had  been  drinking  a  lit- 
tle. The  next  thing  I  saw  was  the  man 
falling  to  the  floor  from  the  force  of  a  ter- 
rific blow,  delivered  by  the  gentleman 
in  no  \ery  gentle  manner,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded to  kick  the  man  all  over  the 
room,  as  he  endeavored  to  roll  out  of 
his  reach,  and  crying  aloud  with  pain  at 
every  blow  from  the  heavy  shoes  of  the 
wearer. 

I  looked  on  dazed  for  awhile,  and  then 
ran  off  for  help.  Other  gentlemen  came 
and  stopped  the  punishment  of  the  poor, 
foolish  "potman,"  as  he  was  called.  The 
kicks  were  of  no  gentle  kind,  and  the 
gentleman  afterwards  paid  twenty-five 
dollars  for  medical  attention  to  the  man 
he  had  so  unmercifuUj-  punished. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene,  nor  the 
numerous  comments  that  were  made  in 
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my  hearing  by  the  gentlemen  present, 
as  to  the  care  that  should  be  used  in 
handling  firearms,  and  the  many  incidents 
recited  of  narrow  escapes  each  one  had 
had,  at  either  being  shot  or  of  shooting 
someone  else. 

We  have  read  recently  of  two  acci- 
dents to  sheepherders,  whose  pistols 
fell  out  of  their  scabbards  and  inflicted 
terrible  wounds;  of  a  man  pursuing  a 
wildcat,  falling  and  shooting  himself  in 
the  arm,  which  was  afterwards  ampu- 
tated. 

But  a  short  time  ago  we  read  of  a 
married  woman  shooting  a  child  to  death 
with  a  shotgun,  pointing  it  direct  at  the 
child  after  having  seen  it  snapped  several 
times  without  being  discharged,  and 
literally  blowing  half  the  child's  head 
away. 

We  all  remember  how  the  only  blood 
shed    in    the    Echo    Canyon    war    was 


brought  about.  One  of  the  boys,  climbed 
up  among  the  rocks,  and  called  out 
to  a  companion  away  off  across  on  the 
other  side,  "I'll  give  you  leave."  His 
comrade  raised  his  gun  and  fired  with 
fatal  effect,  for  he  hit  the  man,  and. 
caused  his  death. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is,  that  fire- 
arms are  dangerous  and  should  never  be 
"fooled"  with,  or  pointed  at  any  object 
that  is  subject  to  damage,  and  never  in 
play  should  we  point  a  gun  at  a  human 
being  or  snap  a  pistol  or  gun — loaded  or 
not  loaded. 

The  verdict  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
foolish  potman's  case  was,  "It  served 
him  right;"  but  they  were  sorry  he  was 
so  foolish  as  to  need  instructing  by  such 
harsh  treatment  on  the  proper  care  that 
should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  guns  and 
pistols. 

A.  Jones. 


TESTIMONY  OF  A  LIFE. 


'T*  HE  youth  of  Zion  are  unfamiliar 
_JL«  with  those  phases  of  religious 
JIM^bI  custom,  method,  exjjression  and 
inanifi'stations  of  influence  and  power 
which  their  fathers  knew;  their  train- 
ing, surroundings  and  religious  vocabu- 
lary are  essentially  different;  and  the 
deeper  a  person  drinks  of  the  latter  the 
more  surprised  is  he  when  in  reading, 
travel  or  missionary  life  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  life  to 
which  men  cling  with  a  tenacity  alto- 
gether incotnprehensil)le  to  the  ifnso- 
phisticated,  nonci^ntroversial  unitN'  (if 
his  own  people  and  church. 


The  writer  was  baptized,  steeped  from 
first  impressions  in  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  sectarian  world,  from  drift,  sur- 
roundings and  choice  he  became  fa- 
miliar both  with  the  inner  and  outer 
workings  of  many  grades  of  organized 
religious  forces,  from  the  sacerdotal 
solidity  of  anti(iuity  as  rei)resented  by 
the  so-called  "Mother"  church,  through 
the  less  assertive  but  alwaj's  zealous  and 
popular  (now)  of  the  state  establish- 
ment, down  to  the  latest  Kanter  and 
since  that  to  the  Salvationist  whose  en- 
thusiasm and  labor  call  for  our  respect. 

I'rom   the   snpcrlati\  c  assiunptions  o{ 
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Antenomianism,  to  the  most  liberal  of 
Armeniaiiism,  we  have  trod  those  dreary 
wastes,  but  found  no  permanent  oasis 
for  our  weary  feet;  the  routine  of  class 
meetings,  love-feasts,  camp  meetings 
and  special  revival  seasons,  were  the 
everyday  pabulum  of  our  hungry  soul, 
the  ignorant  but  zealous  pounder  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  little  country  conventicals 
gave  us  our  first  lesson,  and  our  final 
graduation  came  through  William  Ellery 
Channing,  the  saintly  Martineau,  the 
loving  Theodore  Parker,  and  hosts  of 
"lesser  lights,"  while  in  literature  we 
roamed  from  "Baxter's  Call  to  the  Un- 
converted," with  Bunyon's  Pilgrim  in 
his  wonderful  "Progress,"  into  the 
"everglades"  of  the  mystic,  finally  to 
Paine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  last  with 
the  cool,  deliberate  Straus  and  past  the 
brilliant  Ingersoll,  who  captivated  more 
by  his  flowers  of  rhetoric  than  by  the 
solidity  of  his  logic. 

The  wonderful  modern  movement 
called  "Mormonism"  has  had  nearly  fifty 
years  of  attention;  I  have  "dwelt  in  the 
tents,"  sat  by  the  camp-fires,  fought  in 
the  battles,  and  become  familiar  with 
the  claims,  assertions,  assumptions  and 
the  measure  of  success  achieved  by 
the  most  famous  generals  of  poemical 
warfare,  and  now  if  possible,  would  like 
to  place  on  record  what  observation 
and  experience  deem  to  be  the  essential 
and  well-defined  difference  between  the 
"hydra  headed"  Samson  of  Christen- 
dom and  the  young  David,  with  a  few 
small  pebbles  and  his  sling,  yet  destined 
to  overthrow  error  and  to  establish 
truth,  drawing  the  human  soul  from  the 
mists  and  shadows  of  uninspired  opinion, 
to  bask  under  the  rich,  mellow  and  un- 
tarnished light  of  divine  revelation,  as 
made  plain  in  the  Palestinian  Christ  and 
reproduced  through  His  august  successor 
and  representative,  Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet  of  our  day — of  this  nation,  in  the 


order  of  God,  a  gifted  soul,  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  the  fathers  who  were 
with  the  vanguard  of  political  redemp- 
tion, by  the  New  Testament  of  religious 
liberty,  "a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished!" 

There  is  truth  to  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  all  religions,  truth  associated 
with  all  parties,  truth  in  all  creeds.  That 
truth  is  salvator\',  for  it  has  preserved 
from  putrifaction,  old  SN'stems  and  be- 
come the  life  of  all  organizations  of 
power  among  mankind.  That  truth 
is  divine,  eternal  and  has  been  revealed 
from  heaven,  but  in  its  transmission  it 
has  been  overlaid  bj-  human  invention, 
the  product  of  accident,  design  and  the 
rejection  in  whole  or  part  of  new  light, 
of  added  truth,  of  continuous  revela- 
tion from  the  great  Supreme  who  created 
man,  who  had  a  purpose  in  this,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  best  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  subject, 
as  is  seen  in  all  historj',  to  the  agencj'  or 
co-working  of  the  creature  with  his 
Creator! 

This  manifestation  of  the  Divine  will 
was  called  "the  Gospel,"  that  plan, 
method,  system,  order,  which  is  eternal 
and  everlasting,  devised,  arranged  be- 
fore the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid.  The  destined  progenitor  of  the 
human  race,  once  associated  with  the 
great  rulers  in  the  Godhead,  came 
through  Paradise,  and  b\-  the  fall  paved 
the  way  for  exaltation  and  eternal  life 
to  an  innumerable  host  who  have  since 
tabernacled  in  flesh,  subject  to  its  con- 
ditions, to  individual  fall,  j'et  all  the 
time  having  enshrined  within  them  the 
power  of  redemption  after  experience, 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  in  the  interim 
in  every  nation  under  the  most  abject 
or  other  conditions.  "He  that  feared 
God  and  worked  righteousness  was  ac- 
cepted of  Him." 
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The  world  may  have  been  dominated 
by  ig^norance,  darkness  maj'  have  cov- 
ered it  and  "gross  darkness  the  minds  of 
the  people,"  which,  according  to  the 
matter-of-fact,  trading  pulpiteer  was  one 
hundred  and  fort3'-four  times  more  dense 
than  ordinary  darkness,  "a  darkness 
which  might  be  felt,"  so  to  speak,  yet 
there  has  always  been  a  measure  of 
light,  the  Divine  Father  was  always 
reachable.  Millions  of  true  and  faithful 
men  ha\e  lived  in  His  fear,  have  cher- 
ished the  truth,  as  far  as  they  compre- 
hended it,  have  had  a  degree  of  loving 
faith,  have  had  prayers  answered,  testi- 
mony has  been  theirs,  thousands  of 
them,  perhaps,  have  been  heard,  and 
after  a  good  life  these  souls  have  gone 
in  willing  trust  to  their  sure  reward;  but 
in  those  uncounted  testimonies  which 
have  been  presented  in  this  way  did  I 
once  hear  the  most  enthusiastic  religion- 
ist testify  that  Methodism  as  a  system 
was  true,  or  Presbyterianism,  or  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  that  these  had  been  organ- 
ized by  the  will  of  the  Father,  or  that 
they  could  be  called  "the  Church  of 
God.?" 

The  Mother  church  is  unique  in  that 
it  claims  to  be  such,  but  this  claim  is 
disputed,  ignored  in  fact,  or  why  should 
they  secede.'  Why  call  her  "the  Mother 
of  Harlots.'"  when  they  alone  are  her 
progeny  in  Christian  lands.' 

We  have  i)articipated  in  these  exer- 
cises in  the  sectarian  world,  have  been 
l)lessed,  comforted  and  enlarged,  as 
from  church  to  church  we  were  allured 
by  the  music  of  additional  truth,  but  we 
never  had  the  testimony  that  any  church, 
as  a  church,  or  system  of  religion,  as  a 
religion,  was  revealed  of  God. 

In  a  perfunctory,  mechanical,  yet 
earnest  way  we  had  learned  the  cate- 
chism, read  the  Scriptures,  joined  in 
services,  read  theology,  listened  to  con- 
troversy, and  moved  as  the  Spirit  mani- 


fested the  truth,  "without  the  sound  of 
ax  or  hammer  or  any  tool  of  iron  being 
heard  therein,"  but  contact  in  the  very 
depth  of  scepticism  as  to  authority,  or 
as  to  the  existence  of  "the  Gospel  of 
Christ,"  or  "the  Church  of  God"  being 
on  the  earth,  we  had  become  incredu- 
lous, and  looked  on  pretension  as  su- 
preme. 

Meeting  with  the  Elders  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  "was  almost  an  unwel- 
come surprise."  Essentially  British,  it 
was  not  realized  that  in  "the  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,"  the  hand  which  had 
rocked  the  cradle  of  creed  and  political 
liberty,  should  nurse  the  man-child,  bring- 
ing salvation  of  a  higher  order  than  was 
involved  in  Constitutions  and  Declara- 
tions of  Independence.  But  there  was 
new  thought,  new  ideas,  new  concep- 
tions, a  new  phraseology  with  these  men 
and  their  adherents;  to  them  "Mormon- 
ism"  was  divine,  they  knew  that  as  a 
system  it  7vas  true,  its  founder  was  sent 
of  God,  that  sectarianism,  "part  iron  and 
part  of  miry  clay,"  was  more  than  vulner- 
able. As  we  had  proved,  it  was  unofficial, 
unscriptural  and  therefore  as  fragments 
imperfect  and  incomplete,  was  bound 
to  pass  away  "when  that  which  was  per- 
fect had  come." 

"My  doctrine  is  not  mine,"  said  the 
Man  of  Galilee  centuries  ago.  "My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,"  said  the  Prophet  of 
this  latter  dispensation,  and  both  staked 
their  claims  for  \'erity  and  authority  on 
the  same  eternal  base,  "If  any  man 
will  do  the  will  of  the  I'athcr,  hr  sliall 
know  of  the  doctrine!"  I  lad  any  other 
organization  in  our  experience  thus  chal- 
lenged our  obedience  or  dra\\  n  out  our 
love.'  There  is  the  supreme  distinctit)n: 
One  with  all  its  vagaries,  opinions,  dis- 
cussions anil  divisions,  carrying  with  it 
e\ervwhere  the  insignia  of  human  weak- 
ness, the  other  by  its  unity,  its  personal 
testirnnny,  irrespective  of  hooks,  of  con- 
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claves,  of  convocations  or  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, startling  the  world;  the  former  lost 
as  to  its  power  of  evangelipcation  be- 
cause of  division,  j'et  carrying  with  it 
some  elements  of  joy,  of  peace,  of  testi- 
mony not  as  to  itself,  its  origin,  advo- 
cates or  efficiency,  but  partly  meeting 
an  unsatisfied  want  of  the  human  soul; 
a  voice,  in  innumerable  instances, of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  "Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord!" 

Every  convert  to  the  Gospel  who  re- 
ceives this  absorbing  testimony  becomes 
in  turn  a  propagandist;  he  is  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  he  testifies  of  God  and 
Christ,  he  knows  that  the  Gospel  is  true, 
that   the   heavens  are  open    ikkc,    that 


Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet  in  very 
deed,  that  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of 
God  is  again  estabhshed  on  the  earth, 
that  its  supremacy  and  triumph  are  irre- 
vocably decreed,  that  all  the  isolated  or 
fragmentary  truths  of  Christendom  or 
sectarianism  have  been  welded  together 
— fused  into  one  beautiful,  harmonious 
whole  by  the  power  of  inspiration  and 
revelation  from  on  high.  Having  this 
faith,  this  knowledge,  this  assurance, 
the  subtleties  and  dogmas  of  schools 
and  creeds  have  become  valueless  to 
him  and  he  is  assured  that  every  seek- 
ing soul  will  ultimately  be  enlightened 
and  disenthralled  by  this  power  of  truth 
—  "diamond"  truth.  N 


THE   BOOK   OF  LIFE. 


'lAT  E  often  hear,  and  especially  at 
^~     the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 

^3ag^]  the  old  saying,  "Turn  over  a 
new  leaf;"  and  we  are  led  to  think  of 
a  new  leaf  in  the  great  Book  of  Life. 
Evidently  people  wish  us  to  understand 
that  each  new  leaf  is  clean  and  spotless, 
and  represents  one  of  the  many  years 
of  a  lifetime.  Do  any  of  you  know  how 
a  book,  a  complete  book,  is  made.' 
First,  of  course,  there  must  be  the  copy, 
or  the  manuscript,  the  thought,  the 
story  from  some  author.  Then  comes 
the  setting  up  of  the  tiny  types,  small 
pieces  of  hard  metal,  on  the  ends  of 
which  are  little  letters.  When  a  galley 
full  of  type  has  been  set  up,  a  proof  is 
struck  off  and  corrected  by  a  proof- 
reader. Following  this  part  of  the  work 
comes  the  making  up  of  the  form,  or 
forms,  which  is  the  placing  of  the  type 
in  pages  into  a  strong  iron  chase.     The 


type  now  securely  fastened  in  the  chase 
is  placed  in  the  huge  press  from  which 
comes  the  printed  sheets.  These  sheets 
may  contain  4,  8,  12,  16,  24,  32  or  more 
pages.  The}'  are  folded,  gathered, 
sewed,  trimmed,  glued,  and  finally 
bound  into  volumes.  Whether  the  book, 
when  bound  is  worth  a  dime  or  a  dollar, 
depends  upon  the  matter  it  contains,  the 
material  used  in  its  construction,  and 
the  care  e.xercised  in  producing  it. 

The  making  of  the  Book  of  Life  is  de- 
cidedly different.  Its  copy,  or  manu- 
script, we  must  furnish,  and  call  thoughts. 
Its  type  is  our  actions.  Its  proof  is  our 
judgment  of  those  actions.  Its  correc- 
tions— our  power  or  will  to  correct  our 
faults  and  mistakes.  Its  forms  repre- 
sent our  pages,  or  our  days.  The  paper 
upon  which  it  is  printed — our  hearts  and 
our  memories.  The  book  when  com- 
pleted and  bound — our  character.  Wheth- 
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er  your  Book  of  Life  will  or  will  not 
be  valuable  to  yourself  and  your  fel- 
low-men depends  wholly  and  solelj'  upon 
your  own  efforts.  You  are  the  author, 
the  compositor,  the  pressman  and  the 
binder. 


What  sort  of  book  do  you  like.''  One 
whose  every  page  is  full  of  all  that  is 
good  and  true  and  noble.'  Then  be  the 
author  of  such  a  book. 

The  Utah  Jiagk,  Korgan  of  the  I'tali 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  lUiiid.) 


THE   GARDEN  OF   GETHSEMANE. 


*T*   HE    (harden    of  Gethsemane,    so 
I    dear  to   the  heart   of  all   Chris- 

^^JEJal  tians,  and  about  which  poets 
have  sung  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem. 

Leaving  the  city  by  the  eastern  gate 
the  road  winds  down  the  steep  sides  of 
a  dry  ravine  called  the  Kidron,  which 
separates  the  Holy  City  from  the  Mount 


den  of  Gethsemane  is  beautifully  kept 
in  remembrance  of  the  tragedy  which 
was  enacted  within  its  precincts.  Chap- 
els, shrines  and  altars  mark  the  "holy 
places," — spots  which  tradition  says  des- 
ignate the  places  made  sacred  by  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  All  of  which,  however, 
is  only  conjecture;  the  location  of  the 
garden  itself  is  also  wrapt  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  All  that  is  positively  known 
is  that  it  lies  at  some  part  of  the  foot  of 


of  Olives.     The  garden  is  reached   just      the    Mount   of  Olives,    just   beyond  the 
before  beginning  the  ascentof  the  mount.      outer  walls,  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem. 
At  the  time  of  the  Savior  this  was  cov-  Early    in    March    last   Jerusalem   was 

ered  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  olive  trees,  visited  by  Apostle  I'Vancis  M.  Lyman, 
and  its  gentle  slopes  were  grass  covered,  He  visited  the  supposed  sites  of  Geth- 
and  its  footpaths  formed  a  pleasant  semane  and  Calvary,  also  the  Mount  of 
roadway  to  the  village  of  Bethany,  just  Olives,  which  he  found  swarming  with 
beyond,  the  home  of  Lazarus  and  of 
Mary  and  Martha.  Gethsemane  was  a 
garden  or  orchard,  most  probably  en- 
closed in  those  days  by  a  stone  wall.  As 
it  had  been  a  place  of  frequent  resort 
for  Jesus  and  His  followers,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  belonged  to  some  friend- 
ly owner,  very  likely  a  disciple.  The 
name  Gethsemane  means  "the  oil 
press,"  and  was  doubtless  so  called  from 
a  |)ress  to  crush  the  olives  yielded  by  the 
many  trees  from  which  the  hill  derived 
its  name.  At  the  present  time,  what  is 
thought  to  be  the    location   of  the    Gar- 


natives  who  importune  pilgrims  and 
tourists  for  alms  and  "bakshish."  In  a 
part  of  the  mount  which  has  been  set 
a|)art  for  it,  the  Russian  or  Greek  church 
has  hnilt  ne;ir  its  church  building  an  im- 
mense \iew-tower,  some  two  hunilred 
feet  high,  from  which  can  bo  had  a  grand 
panoramic  survey  oi  thi>  ancient  cit\-, 
and  the  surrounding  country  and  hills 
of  Jutlea.  Other  denominations  of 
Christians  lay  claim  to  other  imrtions 
of  the  mount  and  maintain  chapels  and 
altars  there.  Turkish  soldiers,  howo\er, 
are  stationeil  near,  also  about  other  siip- 
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posed  hallowed  places  in  and  near  Jeru-  slope  where  they  could  kneel  in  prayer, 
salem,  to  keep  the  contendin.u' Christians  Here,  in  all  solemnity  and  earnestness, 
from  fighting  and  killing  one  another.  they    plead    with    the    Lord   for  the  re- 
in  a   grove   of   young  cypress  trees,  demption    of  Ju  lah  and  Jerusalem,  and 


some  fifty  yards  from  the  Russian  tower,  the  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  Isaiah 
Elder  Lyman  and  Lis  companions,  on  and  other  ancient  Prophets,  as  well  as 
March  4th  last,   found  a  secluded  grassy      of  the    words    of  the    Sa\ior    in  former 
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■days,  and  those  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  in  this  dispensation.  They  also 
besought  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  upon 
the  whole  land  and  upon  the  posterity 
of  Abraham.  Thev  blessed  the  earth 
that  it  might  become  fruitful,  as  of  old; 
and  the  people  that  they  might  be  re- 
deemed from  their  superstition  and 
idolatry. 

This  was  the  fifth  time  that  the  Holy 
Land  has  been  thus  blessed  by  Apostles 
of  the  Lord  in  this  day  and  dispensa- 
tion. Apostles  Orson  Hyde,  George  A. 
Smith,  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Anthon  H. 
Lund  visited  that  country  in  years  past, 
at  different  times,  and  dedicated  and 
blessed  the  land  preparatory  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  from  their  long  dis- 
persion and  exile. 

As  the  scene  of  Christ's  betrayal  by 
the  traitor  Judas,  whose  avarice  led  him 
to  sell  his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
\er,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  will 
li\e  in  the  memory  of  men  as  long  as 
time  shall  be.  In  connection  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives  this  spot  is  also  hal- 
lowed in  the  memory  of  every  follower 
of  the  Savior  as  one  of  the  few  favorite 
resorts  of  Jesus,  where  he  spent  many 
quiet  and  restful  hours  with  His  faithful 
and  beloved  Apostles,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  His  ministry  on 
earth.  This  hallowed  ground  was  the 
scene  of  many  of  His  talks  and  parables, 
and  from  which  view-point  He  uttered 
His  predictions  concerning  the  terrible 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  latter 
part  of  His  ministry  Jesus  passed  that 
way  almost  daily  in  going  to  and  from 
Jerusalem.  He  usually  rested  at  night 
ui  the  quiet  village  of  Hethanj',  just  be- 
yond the  Mount  of  01i\es,  where  Mary 
and  Martha  and  others  of  His  friends  re- 
sided. Here  He  was  at  home,  and  felt 
safe  from  those  who  were  ever  seeking 
to  destroy  Him.  Jesus  did  not  love 
cities.     They  were  nearly  always  dirty, 


the  sole  scavengers  were  the  dogs  of  the 
street.  He  scarcely  ever  slept  within 
the  precincts  of  a  city.  He  shrank  from 
their  excitement  and  crowded  wicked- 
ness, preferring  the  refreshing  love  and 
peace  which  surrounded  Him  in  the 
quiet  village  and  hol.v  home. 

Gethsemane  is  also  memorable  as  the 
place  where  our  Savior  spent  His  last 
night  on  earth;  that  night  of  agony, 
when  He  was  brought  to  face  a  trial  that 
was  almost  more  than  He  could  endure; 
when  He  was  nearly  overcome  with  a 
grief  be3'ond  utterance,  a  struggle  al- 
most beyond  endurance;  and  suffering 
which  wrung  from  Him  the  pathetic  and 
touching  confession,  "My  soul  is  full  of 
anguish,  even  unto  death,"  and  forced 
from  Him  the  sweat  that  streamed  like 
drops  of  blood  from  every  pore.  It  was 
here  that  He  sensed,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  fully,  the  awful  loneliness  of 
His  position,  and  the  terrible  weight  of 
having  to  bear  alone,  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  and  for  which  He  must 
atone.  He  had  glorified  His  F'ather  on 
the  earth;  had  completed  His  ministry, 
and  finished  His  earthly  work;  had  done 
all,  in  short,  that  He  had  been  sent  to 
do,  and  only  awaited  the  end,  when  He 
should  be  offered  up  as  the  great  sacri- 
fice for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

A  few  hours  before  Jesus  had  partaken 
of  His  "Last  Sup|)er"  in  Jerusalem  with 
Hisdisciples,  when  He  had  lovingly  com- 
muned with  them  for  the  last  time.  He 
then  "went,  as  He  was  wont,  to  the 
Mount  of  Oli\es;and  His  disci  pies  also  fol- 
lowed Him."  Here  He  awaited  the  end, 
for  Judas  had  gone  out  from  the  supper 
table  that  he  might  betray  iiis  Lord  and 
deliver  Him  into  the  hands  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  who  were  tlicn  |>lot- 
ting  I  lis  destruction. 

And  when  "tlicy  came  to  a  place  that 
was  called  Gethsemane,  He  said  to  His 
disciples,     Sit    ye    here,    while    1    shall 
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pray.  And  He  taketh  with  Him  Peter 
and  James  and  John,  and  went  about  a 
stone's  cast,  and  bid  them  tarry  and 
watch.  And  He  went  forward  a  Httle 
and  fell  on  the  ground,"  and  prayed  to 
the  F"ather,  pouring  out  His  agonized 
soul  to  the  great  Creator.  "O  my 
heather,"  said  He,  "if  it  be  possible  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless, 
not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 

Oh,  the  grandeur  of  this  unique  and 
complete  sacrifice  of  self!  "Not  as  I 
will,  but  as  Thou  wilt,"  was  the  glorifi- 


cation of  His  l'"ather  on  earth.  How- 
ever bitter  the  cup,  however  great  the 
struggle  and  anguish,  and  however  sharp 
the  agonies  of  dissolution  were  to  be  to 
One  who  was  not  subject  to  death,  on 
whom  death  had  no  claim,  yet  His 
heart  was  true  though  torn;  His  abne- 
gation of  self  and  deference  to  the  will 
of  His  Father  was  full  and  complete, 
crowning  His  death  as  it  had  adorned 
His  life. 

Jos.    Hyridii   Parry. 


LOUS  INVESTMENT. 


W 


HEN  Lou  was  nine  or  ten  years 

old    Mrs.     C gave    her  a 

Chinese  lily  bulb.      Most,  if  not 

all  of  you,    have   seen   them;   they  look 

a  good  deal   like  onions.      Mrs.  C 

told  Lou  to  put  the  bulb  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  to  put  a  handful  or  two  of 
stones  around  it  to  help  it  to  stand  straight 
when  it  commenced  to  grow.  Lou  did 
as  she  was  directed;  and  the  way  that 
bulb  grew!  First  there  were  bunches 
came  out  on  the  sides  and  top,  and,  in 
a  tew-  days,  dark  green  leaves  came  out 
of  those  bunches,  which  grew  so  fast 
one  could  notice  a  difference  in  a  day 
and  night.  In  a  short  time  flower 
stalks  shot  up  among  the  green  leaves 
which  soon  had  buds  on  their  tops  and 
one  day  Lou  found  her  lily  covered  with 
beautiful,  white  flowers  with  golden 
hearts.  A  young  man  saw  the  lovely 
lily  and  wanted  it,  to  give  to  his  sweet- 
heart. Lou  disliked  to  part  with  her 
flower,  but  as  she  was  an  unselfish  little 
girl,     she    let    him    have   it.      He    gave 


her  twenty-five  cents  and  told  her 
to  get  another  lily  bulb.  But  it  was 
rather  too  late  in  the  season,  so  she 
made  another  purchase  of  which  I  will 
tell  you  later  on. 

The  young  man  presented  the  lily  to 
the  lady  of  his  choice.  She  was 
a  kind  young  lady,  with  a  low,  sweet 
voice  and  blue  eyes  that  nearly  always 
smiled;  she  took  good  care  of  it  until  it 
brought  out  all  of  its  beautiful  flowers 
and  filled  the  room  with  a  perfume  which 
like  the  tube  rose  and  the  lilac,  was 
rather  too  heav}'  close  at  hand,  but 
agreeable  at  a  short  distance.  All  un- 
consciously the  lily  had  revealed  the 
wonderful  secrets  of  its  inner  life,  but  it 
had  no  part  in  the  pleasure  its  unfolding 
had  given  the  gentle  lady,  since  it  could 
not  know  that  its  long,  slender  leaves 
were  a  delicate  green,  that  its  dainty 
flowers  were  a  rich  cream  color,  nor 
could  it  compare  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  with  others  to  thus  determine 
which  was  the  more  agreeable.     On.  a. 
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diet  of  air  and  sunshine  and  a  daily  drink 
of  water  it  had  performed  the  work  as- 
signed it  by  the  One  who  created  it  and 
when  its  work  was  done  it  went  to 
rest. 

With  the  twenty-five  cents  Lou  got 
for  her  hly  she  bought  a  Plymouth  Rock 
hen.  Chickens  were  not  as  dear  then 
as  now.  Her  brother  made  a  perch  for 
it  in  an  old  wood  shed  in  the  back  yard, 
and  put  a  soap  bo.x  with  some  straw  in 
it,  in  one  corner  for  a  nest.  Biddy  ac- 
cepted both  perch  and  nest.  During 
the  day  she  took  her  dust  baths  and 
scratched  for  such  things  as  she  found  to 
her  liking  in  company  with  a  neighbor's 
chickens,  but  at  night  she  went  to  her 
lonely  perch  in  the  wood  shed. 

Lou  did  not  disturb  the  eggs  that  ac- 
cumulated in  the  soap-box.  W'hen  there 
were  as  many  as  Biddy  could  comfort- 
ably cover  with  her  wings,  she  concluded 
to  raise  a  family,  as  she  found  living 
alone  rather  dull.  She  sat  on  her  eggs 
twentv-one  days,  only  leaving  them  long 
enough  to  take  a  dust  bath  and  eat  the 
crumbs  that  Lou  was  careful  to  always 
have  ready  for  her.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  something  very  interesting  to 
Biddy  and  Lou  happened  in  that  nest. 
F'irst  little  peeps  were  heard  that  no 
doubt  Biddy  thought  the  sweetest  music 
that  ever  was  made:  in  a  short  time 
twelve  of  the  white  shells  opened  and 
out  came  twelve  downy  chicks  which 
Biddy  was  quite  right  in  believing  to  be 
very  pretty  indeed,  as  little  chicks  are 
much  prettier  than  m(«t  young  birds. 
After  cuddling  them  lovingly  under  her 
warm  wings  and  letting  them  rest  a  day 
or  two  in  the  nest,  where  Lou  furnishi'd 
them  plenty  of  crumbs  and  corn  meal 
soaked  in  milk,  Biddy  proudly  brought 
forth  her  large  family  and  taught  them, 
by  e.xample,  as  they  grew,  how  to  work 
for  their  living  as  theirgood,  industrious 
mother  did  for  hers.     She  let  them   rest 


often  under  her  wings,  and  every  even- 
ing took  them  back  to  the  wood  shed  to 
spend  the  night.  This  she  did  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  no  longer 
need  her  care. 

When  the  twelve  chicks  were  about 
two-thirds  grown,  a  lady  gave  Lou  three 
dollars  for  them.  Biddy  did  not  seem  to 
grieve  for  her  loss.  After  resting  awhile 
she  laid  more  eggs  and  raised  another 
family.  Lou  also  bought  another  hen 
with  nine  little  chicks.  I  cannot  say 
how  many  of  her  chickens  grew  up,  but 
when  warm  weather  came  again  I  saw 
her  dressed  in  a  pretty  lace  trimmed 
white  dress,  and  a  white  Leghorn  hat 
trimmed  in  blue,  that  she  had  bought  with 
the  money  that  she  got  for  her  chick- 
ens. 

Don't  you  think  that  was  doing  pretty 
well  for  starting  with  a  capital  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  As  there  were  no  gardens 
near  where  Lou  lived  the  neighbors 
were  not  annoyed  by  the  chickens 
scratching,  and  often  gave  Lou  stale 
bread  and  crumbs  from  the  table  to  feed 
them.  She  sold  them  all  before  cold 
weather,  so  their  feed  had  cost  her 
very  little. 

Inspired  by  Lou's  success,  her  broth- 
er started  in  with  four  hens,  the  ne.\t 
spring  and  from  them  raised  eighty 
chickens  during  the  spring  and  .summer. 

While  we  are  talking  about  chickens 
I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you  of  a  funny  ex- 
perience I  had  one  summer:  I  wished 
to  interest  tii\-  children  in  reading  the 
Bible,  so  I  told  them  that  I  would  give 
Bible  names  to  a  good  many  of  the 
young  chickens  and  I  desired  them  to 
finil  out  what  they  coukl  about  the  per- 
sons the  chickens  were  named  fur.  N'ou 
observe  the  names  as  I  give  them  and 
in  some  instances  you  will  tind  nut  what 
suggested  the  name,  but  nut  in  many: 
Caleb  and  Joshua  were  two  young  ri)ost- 
ers  that  were  hatched  late  in  the  fall  and 
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were  the  only  ones  of  their  mother's 
numerons  family  that  survi\ed  the  win- 
ter. A  pair  of  fine  Brahmas  were  known 
as  Abraham  and  Sarah;  Adah  and  Zillah 
were  named  for  the  two  wives  of  Lam- 
ech.  Leah  and  Rachel,  Bilhah  and  Zil- 
pah  were  four  motherly  Plymouth  Rock 
hens  who  meekly  and  modestly  bore 
the  names  of  the  mothers  of  Jacob's 
twelve  sons;  two  fine  fowls  were  called 
Isaac  and  Rebekah.  I  don't  remember 
whether  there  was  an  Adam  and  Eve  or 
a  Hagar  or  an  Ishmael,  in  the  flock,  but 
I  think  not.  Two  pretty  creepy  hens 
were  named  Mary  and  Martha,  the  latter 
deserved  the  name  of  care-taker  as  she 
affectionately  adopted  all  the  little 
chicks  she  could  entice  under  her  moth- 
erly wings  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  her  to  be  lifted  off  the  ground 
by  them,  when  they  grew  taller  than 
she.  A  great  favorite  with  the  children 
was  little  Ehud,  a  rooster  with  a  queer 
left  leg;  one  deformed  in  both  feet  we 
called  Mephibosheth  after  the  son  of 
David's  beloved  friend  Jonathan.  A 
queer  little  freak  was  Bartimeus,  the 
only  chick  I  ever  saw  that  was  born 
blind,  of  course  it  did  not  live  long.  A 
baby  Brahma  that  fell  out  of  its  nest 
and  got  so  badly  chilled  that  it  seemed 
to  be  dead,  but  revived  after  being 
warmed  under  its  mother's  wings,  was 
named  Lazarus.  A  creepv  rooster  with 
afat  body  and  very  short  legs  was  named 
Zaccheus  for  the  rich  little  publican  who 
climbed  into  a  sj'camore  tree  to  see  Jesus 
pass  by.  Two  brown  leghorns  bore  with 
dignity  the  names  of  King  David  and  King 
Solomon;  the    names  were  suggested  by 


their  gorgeous  plumage.  As  you  may 
suppose,  a  Bible  story  was  called  for 
and  willingly  given  every  time  a  chicken 
was  named.  The  children  thought  it 
great  fun  and  our  neighbors  often  in- 
quired with  more  than  ordinary  interest 
after  our  oddly  named  chickens.  All 
went  well  until  one  day  my  husband 
innocently  remarked: 

'Abraham  and  Sarah  are  getting  nice 
and  fat,  don't  you  think  they  would 
make  a  fine  fry  for  dinner.''" 

"Fry  for  dinner!"  said  I,  "they  are  so 
tame  that  they  will  eat  out  of  my  hand, 
do  you  think  that  I  could  eat  them.'" 

"So  will  any  of  your  chickens  for  that 
matter,  my  dear,"  said  my  husband, 
"And  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  trifle 
inconvenient  to  winter  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  pets." 

Well,  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  I 
felt  like  a  cannibal.  I  was  glad  that  I 
had  not  named  any  more  of  them,  but 
what  was  I  to  do  with  those  that  I  had.'* 
Bartimeus  and  Mephibosheth  died  and 
the  children  gave  them  an  affectionate 
burial.  King  David  I  gave  to  a  little 
nephew  who  took  great  pride  in  his  gay 
plumage.  Some  of  them  I  sent  to  the 
Tithing  Office.  One  of  my  little  girls 
came  in  one  morning  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  little  Ehud  in  her  hand;  he  had 
got  caught  in  a  gate  and  killed.  Many 
of  them  I  kept  till  they  died  of  old  age. 
As  the  hens  were  good  layers  I  was  well 
repaid  for  sparing  their  lives,  some  of 
their  descendants  are  scratching  in  the 
barnyard  now.  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
never  named  a  chicken  since,  and  don't 
you  if  you  expect  to  eat  it. 

Mil'- tit  a  I.  C.  Lewis. 


A  GUILD  OF 


A  X  organization  known  as  The 
f^  Children's  National  Guild  of 
i^^l  Courtesy  has  been  thriving  and 
growing  in  England  for  ten  years.  In 
190 1  it  had  nearly  thirty-two  thousand 
members  scattered  through  some  five 
hundred  towns  and  villages.  It?  pro- 
fessed aim  is  "to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  among  children;  to  stimulate 
them  to  be  courteous;  and  to  promote 
habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and 
purity  of  action  and  speech." 

A  boy  or  girl,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  becomes  a  member  by  pay- 
ing one  penny,  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual subscription.  A  bronze  badge  of 
membership  costs  one  penny  more. 

The  "branches"  are  organized  in  the 
simplest  manner — usually  in  public  and 
Sunday  schools.  Once  a  week  the  rules 
of  the  Guild  are  read  aloud.  They 
are  arranged  under  various  headings — 
courtesy  as  regards  yourself,  courtesy  at 
home,  at  school,  at  play,  in  the  street, 
at  table,  everywhere.  Taken  together, 
these  rules  provide  for  the   foundations 


COURTESY. 

of  good  manners — to  which  good  morals 
are  first  cousins. 

Reports  from  many  parts  of  England 
tell  of  the  noteworthy  effect  which  this 
concerted  action  on  behalf  of  courtesy 
has  wrought  in  the  life  of  school  and 
town.  If  it  is  needed  in  a  country  where 
the  bus  conductor  says,  "Thank  you, 
sir,  "when  you  pay  your  fare,  is  there 
not  room  for  a  similar  movement  in  our 
less  deliberate  land.' 

To  incite  the  members  to  following 
their  rules  of  courtesy,  the  Guild  de- 
clares, "Three  of  the  bravest  and  great- 
est men  who  ever  lived — the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  General  Gordon  and  General 
Washington  —  were  distinguished  for 
their  courteous  behavior."  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  find  the  father  of  our  country 
singled  out  as  one  of  three  models  for 
English  youth.  From  this  striking  fact 
American  boys  and  girls — and  their 
'elders — maybe  left  to  draw  the  full  sug- 
gestion and  stimulus. 

\  out  lis  C  oii//<aiiioii. 
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LOTS  OF  TWINS 

X  the  first  intermediate   class  of 
the    Cleveland,    Idaho,     Sunday 


■W^l  School  are  four  pairs  of  twins, 
all  being  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve  years.  But  all  the  Cleveland 
twins  are  not  in  that  class,  which  speaks 
well  for  that  settlement  seeing  it  is  but 
a  small  one.  One  of  the  twins  writes 
us  as  follows: 

I  have  lived  in  Cleveland  this  winter  and  I  fjo 
to  Sunday  School.  I  am  in  Aunt  Jane  Smith's 
class — the  fir.st  intermediate.  There  arc  twenty- 
six  of  us  in  her  class,  with  four  pairs  of  twins, 
I  and  my  brother,  Klmer,  make  the  fourth  pair. 
Aunt  Jane  was  fifty-six  years  old  on  her  last 
hirthday,  and  her  class  surprised  her.  Nearly 
all  took  her  presents.      VVe  had  a  nice  time;  we 


jilayed  f,M'nes.  Aunt  Jane  jumped  the  rojje  and 
coidd  beat  the  best  of  us.  After  dinner  she 
to  jk  us  all  to  Primary,  after  which  we  had  ice 
cream.  I  have  seven  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
My  eldest  brother  is  on  a  mission  to  the  South- 
ern States.  My  ma  liojics  that  all  her  hoys  will 
go  on  missions.  I  am  eleven  years  old. 
l"rom  your  friend, 

ICi.Nro  San  i-. 
Cleveland  is  not  the  only  place  in 
southeastern  Idaho  that  is  being  filled 
with  Latter  day  Saints.  i:i<irr  A. 
W.  Beach,  of  the  stake  superiiitcndeii- 
cy  of  the  B>ingham  Stake,  told  us  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  himself  had,  during  tlio 
past  twelve  years,  been  present  at  the 
organization  of  forty-eight  new  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  Snake  Kivcr  \'alley. 
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THE      RIGHTEOUSNESS      OF      MARRIAGE. 
AND  ITS   OPPOSITE. 


M.\NY  people  imagine  that  there 
is  something  sinful  in  marriage; 
there  is  an  apostate  tradition 
to  that  effect.  This  is  a  false 
and  very  harmful  idea.  To  the  con- 
trary', God  not  only  commends  but  He 
commands  marriage.  While  man  was 
yet  immortal,  before  sin  had  entered 
the  world,  our  Heavenly  Father  Himself 
performed  the  first  marriage.  He  united 
our  first  parents  in  the  bonds  of  holy 
matrimony  and  commanded  them  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth.  This  command  He  has  never 
changed,  abrogated  or  annulled;  but  it 
has  continued  in  force  throughout  all 
the  generations  of  mankind. 

Without    marriage    the    purposes    of 


God  would  be  frustrated  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  for  there  would  be 
none  to  obey  His  other  commands. 
God  created  this  earth  as  a  home  for  the 
children  whom  He  had  begotten  in  the 
spirit,  as  He  had  before  time  created 
other  earths,  innumerable  to  man,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Without  marriage 
this  world  would  have  remained  an 
empty  wilderness  without  inhabitants, 
or  if  children  were  born  thereon  by  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  without  restraint 
or  law,  man  would  have  been  a  savage 
without  family  ties  or  relationships  and 
the  whole  world  would  have  been  a 
pandemonium,  little  less  than  a  hell. 
Indeed  it  is  altogether  probable  that, 
had  such  conditions  existed,  humanity 
would  have  died  out  in  a  few  genera- 
tions— the  children  would  have  been  left 
uncared  for  and  unprotected,  and,  of 
those  who  grew  to  manhood,  ever}' 
man's  hand  would  have  been  against 
his  neighbor,  and  woman  would  have 
been  his  victim  and  his  slave.  Marriage 
is  the  guardian,  the  conservitor  of  the 
human  family. 

In  the  histor3'  of  the  nations  this  les- 
son is  impressed  with  unvarying  uni- 
formity— where  marriage  has  been  hon- 
ored and  observed  the  people  have  been 
virtuous,  and  being  virtuous  have  been 
strong.  This  is  written  by  the  hand  of 
time  throughout  all  generations  past,  and 
will  so  continue  to  the  end.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  something  bej'ond  and  above 
the  reasons  apparent  to  the  human  mind 
why  chastity  brings  strength  and  power  to 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  so.  Let 
us  take  Rome,  ofttimes,  because  of  her 
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widespread  dominion,  called  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  as  an  instance.  For 
several  centuries  after  the  city's  founda- 
tion no  such  thing  as  a  divorce  was 
sought  or  granted.  Then  Rome  was 
the  most  powerful  of  all  lands.  But  a 
change  came,  her  people  grew  wealthy 
in  the  spoiling  of  the  nations;  with 
wealth  came  luxury,  with  lu.xury  licen- 
tiousness, until  the  moral  condition  of 
the  empire  became  unspeakably  cor- 
rupt, wives  were  swapped,  bartered 
and  exchanged,  put  away  and  divorced 
for  a  whim'  or  a  fanc}',  and  harlotry  was 
almost  universal.  Then  swiftly  follov\  ed 
her  decline  and  fall,  and  more  virtuous 
and  more  vigorous,  though  from  Rome's 
standpoint,  less  civilized,  races  took  her 
place  in  the  world's  history,  while  all  her 
glory  became  a  memory  and  a  dream 
never  again  to  be  revived.  And  what  is 
true  of  the  Romans  is  true  of  other 
races — the  Babylonians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Nephites,  as  examples. 

Today  a  flood  of  iniquity  is  over- 
whelming the  civilized  world.  One 
great  reason  therefor  is  the  neglect  of 
marriage;  it  has  lost  its  sanctity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  majority.  It  is  at  best 
a  civil  contract,  but  more  often  an  acci- 
dent or  a  whim,  or  a  means  of  gratify- 
ing the  passions.  And  when  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  covenant  is  ignored  or  lost 
sight  of,  then  a  disregard  of  the  mar- 
riage vows,  under  the  present  moral 
training  of  the  masses,  is  a  mere  trivial- 
ity, a  trifling  indiscretion. 

The  neglect  of  marriage,  this  tendency 
to  postpone  its  responsibilities  until 
middle  life  that  so  perniciously  affects 
Christendom  is  being  felt  in  the  midst  of 
the  Saints.  To  do  so  is  fashionable,  it 
is  "in  the  air,"  it  is  the  "correct  thing;" 
early  marriages  are  decried,  argued 
against,  frowned  down.  Certainly  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  very  early  mar- 
riages that  prevailed  a  few  centuries 
ago,  when  many  of  the  queens  of  Eng- 


gland  were  married  at  fourteen,  in  fact 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
France,  was  only  eight  years  old  when 
she  married  (  1396)  King  Richard  IL 
Mahomet  consummated  his  nuptials 
with  Ayesha  when  she  was  only  nine 
years  old.  This  the  other  extreme,  is 
also  harmful  in  its  results.  But  what  we 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  Saints  is  that 
the  legitimate  union  of  the  sexes  is  a 
law  of  God,  that,  to  be  blessed  of  Him, 
we  must  honor  that  law,  that  if  we  do 
not  do  so  the  mere  fact  that  we  are 
called  by  His  name  will  not  save  us 
from  the  evils  that  neglect  of  this  law 
entails,  that  indeed  we  are  only  His 
people  when  we  observe  His  laws,  that 
when  we  do  not  do  so  we  may  expect 
the  same  unfortunate  results  to  come 
upon  us  as  flow  to  the  rest  of  humanity 
from  the  same  causes.  In  other  words 
"human  nature  is  human  nature"  in 
saint  or  sinner,  and  we  shall  surely  wit- 
ness licentiousness  increase  in  our  midst 
if  we  disregard  and  neglect  honorable 
wedlock. 

We  believe  that  every  man  holding 
the  holy  Priesthood  should  be  married, 
with  the  ver\'  few  exceptions  of  those 
who  through  infirmities  of  mind  or  body 
are  not  fit  for  marriage.  Every  man  is 
a  worse  man  in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit 
for  the  married  state.  We  hold  that  no 
man  who  is  marriageable  is  fully  living 
his  religion  who  remains  unmarried.  He 
is  doing  a  wrong  to  himself  by  retarding 
his  progress,  by  narrowing  his  exiier- 
ience,  and  to  society  by  the  undesirable 
example  that  he  sets  to  others,  as  well 
as  he,  himself,  being  a  dangerous  factor 
in  the  community. 

There  are  doubtless  other  reasons 
than  the  force  of  outside  example -the 
influence  of  the  environment,  that  cause 
this  inclination  amongst  us  to  put  off 
marriage.  As  a  commtmity  we  are  the 
richest  in  the  world,  with  the  wealth 
more  evenly  di\ided  than  amongst  other 
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communities — few  millionaires  and  no 
beggars.  But  being  thus  wealthy  our 
young  people  are  too  poor  to  get  mar- 
ried. They  want  to  commence  life  at 
the  point  that  their  parents  have  now 
reached  in  affluence  and  comfort.  This 
is  not  necessary,  we  do  not  deem  it 
even  desirable;  certainly  not  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  postponing  matrimony.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
many  fathers  do  not  do  their  whole  duty 
by  their  sons:  they  do  not  encourage 
them  to  enter  the  married  state  by  such 
material  assistance  as  they  might  reason- 
ably afford.  They  do  not  say,  "My  boy, 
if  you  will  get  married,  I  will  give  j'ou 
so  many  acres  of  my  land,  where  you 
can  build  a  home  and  commence  life." 
Too  often  when  the  son  does  marry  he 
has  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  away,  say 
to  Arizona  or  Alberta,  to  make  a  home 
that  a  little  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  father  would  enable  him  to  create 
at  that  father's  side.  By  this,  as  we 
think,  short  sighted  course  some  fathers 
have  their  children  scattered  from  Mon- 
tana to  Mexico,  and  still  the  old  home- 
stead remains  partially  unfilled,  there  is 
more  work  thereon  than  the  father 
alone  can  properly  do. 

Again,  some  of  our  young  men  seem 
to  be  frightened  out  of  marriage.  They 
dread  the  preposterous  claims  made  by 
some  of  the  "weaker"  sex  for  the 
"rights  of  women."  When  they  marry 
they  want  a  home  keeper  and  a  wife, 
not  a  public  lecturer — that  duty  they 
are  willing  to  relegate  to  aged  maiden 
ladies  and  the  widows.  This  feeling 
may  be  a  foolish  one,  but  it  certainly 
exists,  and  it  is  not  helpful.  Zion  is  no 
place  for  a  war  of  the  sexes.  God  in- 
tended them  to  be  one,  and  so  declared. 
It  is  not  doing  His  work  to  keep  them 
separate,  or  to  cause  them  to  feel  that 
they  have  diverse  and  opposed  interests, 
and  that  separation,  not  union,  is  the 
object  of  their  creation.     He  who  dis- 


countenances    marriage      is      opposing 
God's  law  and  injuring  humanit)-. 

We  say  to  our  young  people,  get  mar- 
ried, and  marry  aright.  Marry  in  the 
faith,  and  let  the  ceremony  be  per- 
formed in  the  place  God  has  appointed. 
Live  so  that  you  may  be  worthy  of  this 
blessing.  If,  however,  obstacles,  not 
at  present  removable,  prevent  this  most 
perfect  form  of  marriage,  have  your 
Bishop  perform  the  ceremony,  and  then, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  go  to 
the  Temple.  But  do  not  marry  those 
out  of  the  Church,  as  such  unions  al- 
most invariably  lead  to  unhappiness  and 
quarrels  and  often  finally  to  separation. 
Besides,  they  are  not  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  heaven.  The  believer  and  un- 
believer should  not  be  yoked  together, 
for  sooner  or  later,  in  time  or  in  eternity, 
they  must  be  divided  again. 

And  now  we  desire  with  holy  zeal  to 
emphasize  the  enormity  of  sexual  sins. 
Though  often  regarded  as  insignificant 
by  those  not  knowing  the  will  of  God, 
they  are,  in  His  eyes,  an  abomination, 
and  if  we  are  to  remain  His  favored 
people  they  must  be  shunned  as  the 
gates  of  hell.  The  evil  results  of  these 
sins  are  so  patent  in  vice,  crime,  misery 
and  disease  that  it  would  appear  that 
all,  young  and  old,  must  perceive  and 
sense  them.  They  are  destroj-ing  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  be  preserved  we 
must  abhor  them,  shun  them,  not  prac- 
tice the  least  of  them,  for  they  weaken 
and  enervate,  they  kill  man  spiritually, 
they  make  him  unfit  for  the  company  of 
the  righteous  and  the  presence  of 
God. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
our  brethren  who  locally  preside  in  Zion 
the  importance  of  enforcing  these  truths 
upon  the  minds  of  our  youth,  and  of 
their  encouraging  in  every  way  their 
positions  give  them  opportunity,  right- 
eous wedlock  amongst  the  Saints 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 
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DON'T  see  why  their  trouble 
should  spoil  my  holiday,"  said 
Trent  rebelliously.  "It  won't 
seem  like  Fourth  of  July  at  all  without 
fireworks." 

"It  will  be  a  sorrowful  enough  holiday 
-for  them  without  having  anything  around 
to  remind  them  more  forcibly  of  the  ter- 
rible occurrence,"  said  his  father.  "You 
must  remember  that  even  without  fire- 
works your  day  will  be  brighter  than 
theirs  can  possibly  be.  It  is  a  little 
sacrifice  to  make,  to  save  them  some- 
thing of  the   keenness  of  their  sorrow. " 

Trent  looked  thoughtful,  but  very  dis- 
contented and  unhappy,  and  yet  could 
find  no  reply  to  his  father's  arguments. 

The  tragedy  that  had  darkened  their 
neighbors'  lives  had  happened  the  previ- 
ous summer  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
national  holiday,  and  though  occurring 
six  months  previous  to  the  Vernon's 
having  taken  their  present  home,  yet  the 
■older  people  felt  that  it  would  be  little 
less  than  brutal  to  permit  anything  upon 
the  premises  to  add  to  the  poignancy  of 
their  remembrance. 

It  was  on  the  lawn  between  the  two 
houses  that  the  little  sons  of  the  previ- 
ous tenant  had  set  fire  to  the  giant 
crackers  whose  flame  had  lit  into  an 
instant  blaze  the  light  dress  of  little 
Ethel  Drake;  and  the  result  of  the  care- 
lessness was  a  tiny  grave  in  the  cemetery, 
and  an  unconsolable  sorrow  to  the  family 
who  mourned  her  loss. 

To  add  to  that  grief  was  the  last  thing 
possible  with  people  of  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  the  Vernons;  and  hence  the 
edict  had  gone  forth  that  there  were  to 
be  no  fireworks  on  the  premises  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  fatal  day,  and  Trent 
and  Will  and  Daisy  had  been  in  despair 
.•since  its  issuance. 

It   mattered  little   to  them  that  their 


father  had  planned  an  excursion  into  the 
mountains  for  the  day.  Another  time 
this  event  would  have  meant  a  great 
deal  of  joy;  but  for  "the  Fourth" — a  day 
that  meant  to  them,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, firecrackers  and  rockets  and  Ro- 
man candles  and  the  rest  of  it — the  plan 
meant  nothing  but  downright  disappoint- 
ment. It  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if 
they  could  have  taken  some  of  their  ac- 
cessions with  them.  But  the  Drakes  had 
been  invited  to  join  them  in  the  picnic — 
and  this  did  away  with  any  possibility  of 
fun  of  that  kind. 

"Or  any  other  kind  of  fun, "  said  Trent, 
discussing  it  a  little  later  with  Will  and 
Daisy.  "Of  course  thej'  will  go  around 
looking  glum  and  shedding  tears  all  day, 
and  making  the  rest  of  us  feel  nice  and 
lively.  I'd  just  about  as  soon  go  to  a 
funeral  and  have  done  with  it,  anyway." 
Trent's  mood  was  an  exceedingly  bad 
one  for  a  boy  of  his  years,  and  it  made 
him  feel  unsympathetic  and  cynical  to 
an  intense  degree. 

"It's  to  try  and  prevent  them  from  feel- 
ing that  way,  that  mama  invited  them 
to  go  with  us,"  said  Daisy.  "She  thought 
if  they  stayed  right  here  it  would  be 
dreadful  for  them,  and  that  perhaps  the 
change  would  make  them  more  cheer- 
full."  Daisy  was  as  disappointed  as  the 
rest  about  the  new  plans,  but  was  in- 
clined to  be  more  fair  than  the  boys. 
Not  bad-hearted  at  all,  they  had  had  so 
little  of  trial  in  their  young  lives  that 
this  one  seemed  very  grievous  indeed  in 
their  eyes. 

It  took  a  little  from  their  ill-feeling, 
however,  when  their  father  brought  them 
each  home  that  afternoon  f>  new  fishing 
rod  for  the  camping  trip;  and  when,  the 
next  morning  they  were  all  ready  to 
start — with  the  sun  not  yet  up  over  the 
hills,  and  the  air  cool  and  sweet,  and  the 
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covered  rigs  laden  between  the  seats 
with  lunch-baskets  filled  with  cold  chick- 
en and  salads  and  all  the  palatable 
things  that  have  a  particularly  good  taste 
out  of  doors,  the  disappointment  had 
dwindled  a  great  deal. 

It  was  something,  too,  to  see  the 
bright  look  in  the  faces  of  the  Blake 
children  as  they  started  off.  Ned,  who 
was  Trent's  size,  and  Lillie,  who  was 
two  years  younger,  looking  as  if  they 
had  a  world  before  them  to  conquer;  and 
even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drake  looking  more 
cheerful  than  any  of  them  had  dared 
hope  on  this  sorrowful  anniversary. 
What  the  recreation  and  absence  from 
sight  of  the  scene  and  associations  made 
so  painful  to  them  by  the  calamity, 
meant  to  the  two  bereaved  souls  none 
could  know — the  thought  of  meeting  the 
day  at  its  best  bringing  almost  a  feel- 
ing of  dread  to  their  hearts. 

It  was  a  glorious  ride  through  the 
canyon,  cool  with  morning  shadows  and 
fresh  with  the  dustless,  dew-bathed 
foliage  of  the  pines  and  evergreens. 
And  it  was  a  glorious  camping  place 
they  found  at  last  in  an  open  glade  by 
the  stream,  with  the  green  hills  sloping 
away  to  the  sky,  lined  with  forests  of 
birch  and  pine  and  cedar,  and  with  an- 
other canyon  opening  just  across  the 
stream,  with  a  beautiful  'green  lake  in 
its  little  valley. 

There  were  six  grown  people  in  the 
party — a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton,  who 
were  dear  friends  of  the  Vernons,  be- 
sides the  Drakes,  and  while  these  ar- 
ranged the  rugs  and  cushions  under  the 
trees,  and  brought  out  books  and  maga- 
zines from  the  baskets,  the  children 
scampered  away  up  the  hills  to  gather 
up  some  loose  brush  for  the  fire  that 
would  be  made  later  on  to  fry  the  fish 
they  expected  to  catch.  Strange  to  say, 
none  were  disappointed  in  this,  for  even 
the  ladies,    who  sought  out   some  quiet 


pools  near  the  camping  place  caught 
some,  and  every  one  of  the  young  peo- 
ple brought  in  a  string  of  three  or  four 
for  the  midday  meal.  Mrs.  Drake  was 
delighted  at  having  caught  more  than 
her  husband,  and  Ned  and  Trent  were 
the  heroes  of  the  younger  set,  each  of 
them  bringing  in  nine  speckled  beauties. 
But  then  they  were  the  biggest  boys  and 
more  was  to  be  expected  of  them  than 
of  Will  and  Daisy  and  Lillian,  who  had 
never  fished  before. 

The  fire  was  made  in  a  hurry  when 
they  were  all  in  camp,  and  a  camp-table 
spread  in  the  shadiest  part  of  the  dell — 
and  oh!  how  much  better  than  anything 
at  home  did  that  delicious  lunch  taste 
out  doors  under  the  trees!  Bread  and 
butter  and  the  commonest  things  seemed 
to  be  made  of  brand  new  materials.  And 
the  trout!  They  were  all  sure  that 
never  had  any  been  cooked  before  to 
taste  just  like  these.  After  it  was  all 
over  and  the  things  cleared  away,  it  was 
small  wonder  they  all  had  forest  a  little. 

Then  after  a  time  while  the  ladies  lay 
on  the  rugs  in  the  shade  and  read,  two 
of  the  men  went  up  stream  again  with 
their  rods  and  Mr.  Vernon  took  the 
children  across  into  the  other  canyon 
where  the  lake  was.  In  a  little  cabin 
perched  among  the  rocks  of  the  hill 
sloping  from  the  water  they  found  a 
man  who  owned  the  boat  that  was  fast- 
ened to  a  tree  close  to  the  nearest  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  Mr.  Vernon,  after  see- 
ing that  the  boat  was  safe,  arranged 
with  the  man  to  take  them  all  for  a  ride. 
When  they  had  circled  the  pretty  lake, 
Mr.  \'ernon  took  Daisy  and  Lillian  back 
to  camp,  for  both  he  and  they  were 
longing  to  be  back  with  their  fish  rods — 
and  the  trout. 

Making  sure  that  the  man,  whose 
name  was  Jake  Gibbs,  was  a  kindly  and 
honest  fellow,  he  left  the  three  boys  in 
his  care,    charging  them  to   follow  his 
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directions,  and  then  went  with  the  girls 
to  haunt  the  nooks  of  the  speckled  trout 
in  the  canyon  stream. 

The  boys  had  found  that  their  boat- 
man was  the  jolliest  kind  of  companion. 
All  through  their  ride  he  kept  them  in- 
terested with  tales  of  his  mountain  life, 
and  they  were  surprised  to  find  how 
much  he  found  to  do  in  his  lonely  home. 

He  rowed  to  a  shady  nook  on  the 
further  shore  where  he  had  placed  traps 
for  the  mink  and  otter  that  frequented 
the  place,  and  showed  them  two  of  the 
furry  little  creatures  that  had  been 
caught  fast  in  the  toils.  When  they  had 
rowed  around  the  lake,  he  fastened 
the  boat  and  took  them  all  up  to  his 
cabin  and  showed  them  the  various 
traps  he  had  invented  for  animals, 
which  he  told  them  often  prowled  near 
the  place.  Among  them  was  a  bear- 
trap,  that  had  more  interest  for  the 
children  than  anything  else. 

It  made  them  look  a  little  thoughtful 
to  hear  there  were  bears  in  the  moun- 
tains near  them,  and  all  were  curious  to 
know  what  Jake  did  with  them  when  he 
had  caught  them. 

"I  kill  them  sometimes  for  their 
hides,"  Jake  told  them,  "and  sometimes 
I  cage  them  to  sell  to  the  circus  people 
and  wonder-shows.  There  are  some 
wild-cats  I  em  laying  for  now,  that  I 
expect  to  sell  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
pleasure  garden  in  town  who  has  a 
menagerie  among  his  attractions.  There 
are  two  or  three  young  ones  that  I 
can  get  at  easy  enough,  but  the  old 
ones  have  eluded  me,  spite  of  my  care, 
and  traps  and  watching." 

"Why  don't  you  catch  the  young 
ones  anj'way.''"  asked  Trent. 

"I  have  to  leave  them  as  a  snare  for 
the  parents,"  said  Jake.  "If  I  should 
take  the  young  ones,  the  old  ones  might 
not  return,  and  I  would  have  a  hard 
time  finding  them." 


"I  wish  we  could  see  them,"  said  the 
boys  in  a  breath. 

"Are  you  all  good  climbers.'"  asked 
Jake. 

"Yes,  yes,"  they  all  chorused. 

"Then  j'ou  shall  see  them,"  replied 
their  host.  Taking  the  lead,  he  guided 
the  three  boys  up  a  steep  path  which  he 
had  cut  through  the  brush  and  trees  to  a 
sort  of  hollow,  quite  a  distance  uo  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  here,  in  a  nook 
partly  hidden  by  the  willows,  they  saw 
the  opening  to  what  looked  like  a  cave. 
"Stay  here  while  I  see  if  the  coast  is 
clear,"  said  Jake,  stationing  the  boys 
behind  a  big  rock  a  little  distance  from 
theopening. 

Tip-toeing  cautiously  forward,  he 
peeped  into  the  cave,  and  in  a  moment 
beckoned  to  the  others.  They  all  went 
as  he  bade,  and  in  a  moment  were  peer- 
ing into  the  darkness.  They  n'ere  all 
well  repaid  for  their  climb  by  what  they 
saw.  Inside  the  cave  on  a  bed  of  leaves 
and  twigs  lay,  or  rather  gambolled, 
three  young  wild-cats,  none  of  them 
much  larger  than  an  ordinary  sized  cat, 
and  none  of  them  yet  able  to  do  more 
than  wabble  on  their  weak  legs.  The 
kittens  withdrew  a  little  from  the  en- 
trance as  they  all  looked  in,  but  showed 
no  signs  of  ferocity,  and  presently  Trent 
and  Ned  had  the  courage  to  draw  one 
forth  and  stroke  its  back.  Their  would- 
be  pet  did  not  show  the  same  liking  for 
this  pastime  as  the  tamer  species,  and 
soon  crawled  back  to  its  fellows.  Then 
Jake  showed  them  the  trap  he  had 
set  in  the  willows  a  short  distance  from 
the  cave.  "It  is  a  fresh  one  set  this 
morning"  he  told  them  "and  I  am  hop- 
ing that  it  will  bring  at  least  one  of 
them." 

"\Vh>'  don't  \'ou  put  it  nearer  the 
cave.' "  asked  Trent. 

"I  tried  that,  and  it  seemed  to  frighten 
them,  "  said  Jake,  "so  I  have  had  to  try 
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hiding  it  near  by,  trusting  to  the  smell  of 
the  meat  to  attract  them  to  it."  As  he 
ceased  speaking  he  gave  a  quick  look 
behind  him,  up  the  mountain-side. 
"Get  out  of  sight  quick!"  he  said  hastily. 
"Here  comes  one  of  them  now." 

He  pushed  the  boys  behind  the  rock 
and  then  crouched  among  some  shrubs 
a  few  paces  away.  The  boys  held  their 
breath.  They  had  learned  enough  of 
the  wild-cat  to  know  that  it  can  be  both 
fierce  and  dangerous  on  occasion,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  spice  in  the 
prospect  of  coming  almost  face  to  face 
with  one. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 
There  was  a  stealthy  rustle  of  the  brush 
a  little  distance  away,  and  presently  the 
branches  parted,  and  a  large-sized  wild- 
cat came  into  view,  purring  loudly  and 
waving  its  long  tail  as  it  approached  the 
cave. 

It  was  the  mother-cat,  and  the  young 
ones  hearing  her  approach,  set  up  a  loud 
noise — a  cross  between  a  meow  and  a 
squeal,  that  sounded  very  funny  to  the 
boys. 

The  large  cat  had  almost  reached  the 
cave,  when  she  stopped  suddenly,  her 
nostrils  scenting  the  raw  meat  in  the 
trap.  In  an  instant  she  approached  the 
place  of  its  concealment  and  commenced 
smelling  about  the  trap.  Then  in  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  delight  of  Jake  and  the 
boys,  there  was  a  sudden  cry  and  a  fierce 
struggle  amongst  the  bushes,  and  the 
animal  appeared  dragging  furiously  at 
the  trap  in  which  her  fore-feet  and  head 
were  securely  caught. 

Jake  sprang  from  his  hiding  place  with 
a  broad  smile  on  his  face,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, spite  of  the  frantic  fight  made  by 
the  infuriated  wild-cat,  had  its  hind  paws 
strongly  bound  in  the  slip-knots  of  a 
lariat,  which  he  had  had  the  precaution 
to  bring  with  him. 

Having  made  himself  thus  safe  from 


both  its  fangs  and  its  claws,  Jake  began 
to  drag  the  animal  by  the  other  end  of 
the  lariat,  down  the  path  towards  the 
cabin.  'Hold  on,"  he  said  suddenly  as 
the  boys  prepared  to  follow  him.  '  I 
forgot  the  young  ones." 

Going  back  to  the  cave  he  took  out 
the  three  kittens,  and  giving  one  to  each 
of  the  boys  to  carry,  started  for  home. 

Not  altogether  trusting  their  charges 
the  boys  held  them  somewhat  gingerly, 
and  were  not  sorry  when  they  reached 
the  cabin,  where  Jake  showed  them  a 
cage  standing  against  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  bade  them  place  the  kittens 
inside.  To  do  this  was  an  easy  task 
compared  to  Jake's. 

Not  daring  to  release  the  cat  outside 
the  cage,  he  first  had  to  place  it,  trap 
and  all,  inside,  and  then  with  his  hands 
run  through  the  bars  try  to  unfasten  the 
knots  and  the  springs  of  the  trap,  with 
the  animal  all  the  time  making  fierce 
efforts  to  free  itself. 

It  took  a  long  while  to  effect  this,  but 
finally,  the  task  being  done,  with  some 
big  scratches  on  Jake's  hands  to  show  as 
a  result,  the  boys  stood  by  and  watched 
with  keen  interest  the  enraged  antics  of 
the  cat  inside  its  prison-bars,  the  animal 
with  snarling  fangs  and  loud  growls 
making  fierce  efforts  to  fiyatits  captors. 
Finally  the  clamor  of  the  kittens  at- 
tracted its  attention  from  its  foes,  and 
they  presently  saw  the  mother  grow 
calmer  in  her  own  efforts  to  quiet  her 
offspring.  The  result  was  perhaps  hast- 
ened by  the  meal  furnished  her  in  a  piece 
of  meat  which  Jake  threw  into  the  cage. 

It  was  now  half-past  five  o'clock  and 
remembering  they  had  promised  to  be 
back  at  camp  by  this  time,  they  hurried 
away,  with  many  hastily  uttered  thanks 
for  the  interesting  entertainment  fur- 
nished them  by  their  afternoon's  host, 
followed  by  an  invitation  from  him  to 
visit  him  at  some  future  time. 
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Reaching  tl^e  camp,  they  found  prep- 
arations going  on  for  supper,  and  pres 
ently  Mr.  Vernon  with  the  two  other 
men  appeared,  carr3'ing  a  large  quota  to 
the  evening  meal  in  a  long  string  of  fish. 

By  the  time  the  meal  was  over  it  was 
seven  o'clock,  and  time  to  pack  up  for 
home,  the  ladies  as  well  as  others  of  the 
party  expressing  sincere  regret  that  the 
pleasant  day  was  past.  It  was  a  splendid 
ride  in  the  evening  shadows,  and  all 
reached  home  with  expressions  of  de- 
light at  the  day's  pleasure. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Vernon  later, 
as  they  all  sat  on  the  porch  a  few  mo- 
ments before  going  to  bed,  "has  the 
holiday  been  quite  the  failure  vou  an- 
ticipated without  fireworks.''" 

"Fireworks,"  exclaimed  Trent  con- 
temptuously, "I  wouldn't  have  missed 
seeing  that  wild-cat  captured  for  all  the 
fireworks  in  America." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Will. 

'  'Lily  and  I  would  lots  rather  have  had 
that  boat-ride  and  the  fishing  than  fire- 
works and  rockets,"  said  Daisy. 

"I  hope  my  children  are  not  losing 
their  patriotism,"  said  their  mother 
jokingly. 

"I  think  they  ha\e  gained  their  first 
real  sense  of  it  today,"  said  their  father. 
"I  want  them  to  remember  always  that 
the  observance  we  make  of  the  national 
birthday  is  merely  the  symbol  of  the 
real  thing.  One  can  make  all  the  show 
and  noise  and  bluster  he  pleases,  yet  if 
at  heart  he  is  selfish  enough  to  consider 
his  own  interest  and  pleasure  at  the  cost 


of  pain  to  others,  he  is  no  true  patriot. 
For  my  part,  I  hope  to  see  the  time 
come  when  a  wasteful  display  is  nO' 
longer  considered  a  necessary  emblem  of 
our  national  pride  and  patriotism,  and 
the  great  sums  of  money  at  present  ex- 
pended in  it  will  be  put  to  more  noble 
uses.  With  the  millions  spent  in  this 
manner  monuments  might  be  erected  to 
be  a  lasting  pride  and  memorial  of  pa- 
triotism to  the  nation,  or  systems  in- 
augurated that  might  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships of  the  country's  poor.  There  are 
many  more  noble  ways  of  exhibiting 
patriotism  than  that  we  now  have." 

"But  papa,"  exclaimed  Will,  "it 
wouldn't  ever  seem  the  same  without 
fireworks — we  couldn't  have  half  the 
fun." 

"What  about  today .''  reminded  his 
mother. 

"Nevertheless  I  guess  you  boys  will 
be  able  to  celebrate  with  fireworks  for 
some  time  to  come,"  went  on  his  father, 
noting  the  alarmed  look  in  the  boys, 
faces.  "I  fancy  they  won't  be  done  away 
with  for  a  generation  or  two  3'et,  spite  of 
my  opinion  about  it." 

"I  hope  not,  papa,"  said  Will  with  re- 
lief, and  then  ciuickly — "but  I'm  glad 
we  didn't  have  them  today,  for  I  heard 
Mrs.  Drake  say  to  Mr.  Drake,  that  she 
felt  almost  as  if  she  couldn't  have  lived 
through  the  day  if  she'd  stayed  home." 

"That  is  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism," 
replied  his  father,  "the  real  kernel,  while 
the  shell  is  all  fireworks  and  display." 
Joscphi nc  Sprncrr^ 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  AT  THE  GROVE. 


THIS  STORY  TELLS  TRUTH. 

(For  beginning  and  end,  see  "Alpha's  Lovely 
Fourth,"  in  Little  Folk's  Department.) 


A  S  Alpha  was  crossing  the  road 
•*^  from  the  house  to  the  meadow, 
^^^1  Aunt  Minnie  looked  from  the 
window  in  the  back  of  the  buggy  and 
saw  her.  Then  she  said  to  her  com- 
panion: 

"There  goes  m}'  little  niece  after  the 
flowers  she  is  determined  to  get  for  her 
mother  todaj'.  I  never  saw  a  child  like 
her  before.  She  is  so  sensible  for  a 
baby.  This  morning  she  has  taught 
me  a  wonderful  lesson." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  young  man  at  Min- 
nie's side.  "Doesn't  some  prophecy 
say  we  shall  learn  lessons  from  the 
mouths  of  babes,  or  something  to  that 
effect.?  May  I  know  what  this  wonder- 
ful lesson  is  that  you  have  learned  on 
this  great  day.''" 

"You  are  in  it,"  answered  Minnie, 
"you  must  hear  it,  and  if  I  am  to  be 
made  wiser  from  it,  so  must  you." 

"Shall  I  drive  more  slowl}',  so  we  will 
have  a  longer  time  to  talk  it  over  before 
we  reach  the  Grove.''"  asked  the  gentle- 
man. 

"Yes,  please,"  answered  Minnie,  and 
take  the  upper  road  so  we  can  go  by 
Kate's  and  call  for  her." 

"Is  Kate  in  it  too.''"  the  young  man 
asked,  a  little  nervously. 

"Yes,  if  she  will  be,"  was  Minnie's 
answer. 

For  a  short  time  nothing  more  was 
said.  Then  Minnie  held  out  her  hand  say- 
mg,  "Give  me  back  my  ring, Gil;  I  should 
not  have  let  you  take  it,  and  you  should 
not  have  done  so.  Let  me  have  it,  and 
put  it  on  my  finger  where  it  belongs, 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  the  lesson  I 
learned  of  Alpha." 


The  young  man  took  a  ring  from  off 
his  little  finger,  and  handed  it  to  Minnie. 

She  placed  it  on  her  forefinger  and 
then  went  on  talking. 

"Alpha,"  she  said,  "was  playing  in 
the  yard  this  morning  with  some  other 
children.  And  ever  so  man)'  times  she 
came  and  asked  if  breakfast  was  ready 
before  time  for  it.  .-Vt  last  I  asked  her 
why  she  was  in  a  hurrj'  for  breakfast, 
and  found  it  was  because  some  of  the 
children  were  eating  candy,  and  had 
given  her  some,  but  she  would  not  taste 
it  before  she  had  eaten  her  breakfast, 
because  her  inavia  did  not  zi'aiit  her  to. 
Gilbert,  nothing  ever  made  my  con- 
science hurt  me  as  that  little  child's  in- 
nocent, unconscious  reminder  of  the 
course  I  have  been  taking  lately  did. 
Her  mother  was  in  the  bedroom  and 
would  not  have  seen  her  eat  the  candy, 
but  that  obedient,  wise  little  girl  would 
not  taste  it  because  sheknew  her  mother 
did  not  want  her  to. 

"Now  look  at  me.  My  missionary 
lover,  whom  I  have  promised  to  marry 
when  he  comes  home,  is  away  in  a  for- 
eign land.  -He  knows  nothing  of  how  I 
ha\'e  been  going  about  with  you  for  the 
last  two  weeks.  And  yet  I  would  demand 
of  him  that  he  should  be  loyalty  itself 
to  me.  His  parents  and  his  brethren  ex- 
pect him  to  be  true  in  everj'  particular, 
although  he  is  off  among  strangers,  of- 
ten lonely  and  homesick,  with  no  one 
to  speak  a  kind  or  comforting  word. 
And  I,  the  girl  who  promised  to  be  faith- 
ful to  him — how  have  I  been  conducting 
myself.''  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  our 
foolishness,  Gil,  and  you   ought  to  be!" 

"I  am,  Minnie,"  said  Gilbert;  "since 
you  have  just  now  been  showing  me  our 
real  positions.  Poor  [Kate,  how  heart- 
less of  me  to  neglect  her  as  I  have  done! 
Do  you  think  she  will  ever  forgive  me.-"' 
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"Yes,  I  believe  she  will,"  answered 
Minnie,  "for  Kate  is  a  good,  sensible, 
noble  girl.  And  I  shall  ask  her  the  min- 
ute I  see  her,  to  forgive  us  both." 

But  Minnie  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
speak  to  the  "good,  sensible,  noble  girl," 
as  she  had  called  Kate,  at  that  time. 

As  Gilbert  drove  up  to  the  gate  and 
stopped  his  horse,  Kate's  mother,  who 
was  in  the  front  yard,  supposing  he  had 
■called  to  ask  for  her  daughter,  told  him 
she  had  gone  to  the  Grove  with  her 
brothers  and  some  other  young  people. 

A  sharp  pang  went  through  Gilbert's 
heart,  as  he  thought  that  perhaps, 
through  folly,  he  had  lost  his  lady-love. 
But  Minnie  cheered  him  as  they  rode 
along,  and  told  him  how  to  manage  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  After  reaching  the 
Grove,  Gilbert  and  Minnie  separated, 
and  kept  strictly  awaj'  from  each  other. 

Minnie  looked  to  find  Kate  in  a  de- 
jected, forlorn  condition,  shunning  all 
who  might  attempt  to  draw  her  out  and 
■cheer  her  up.  It  was  therefore  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  discover  her  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  group  of  friends,  of  whom 
she  seemed  to  be  the  chief  attraction, 
the  merriest  of  all. 

A  great  sorrow  welled  up  in  Minnie's 
heart  then,  for  she  felt  that  the  wrong 
she  had  done  two  young  friends,  both 
of  whom  she  esteemed  very  highly,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  she  had  been  the 
means  of  separating  them,  really,  when 
she  was  sure  that  but  a  few  days  before 
they  had  been  all  the  world  to  each 
other,  she  had  indeed  committed  an  evil 
for  which  she  never  could  forgive  her- 
self, e\en  if  her  injured  friends  could 
learn  in  time  to  look  with  charity  upon 
her  youthful  folly,  and  believe  her  not 
entirely  selfish  and  mean. 

She  had  thought  to  find  Kate  moping, 
and  that  she  herself  should  have  the 
sweet  privilege  of  restoring  back  to  the 
heartbroken   girl   the  priceless   treasure 


of  her  loyal  lover,  with  whom  she  had 
been  simply  toying,  in  a  meaningless 
way,  for  a  fortnight  past. 

But  Minnie  was  mistaken.  She  de- 
served punishment,  and  she  was  getting 
it.  When  Gilbert  had  been  worried  be- 
cause Kate  had  gone  to  the  Grove  with- 
out him,  Minnie  had  told  him  not  to 
fret  over  it,  but  to  remember  that  he 
had  not  seen  Kate  to  tell  her  he  should 
call  for  her,  and  that  in  their  folly  they 
had  been  slighting  the  poor  girl  shame- 
fully. But  she  felt  sure  she  could  ex- 
plain it  all  to  Kate  in  such  a  frank  and 
truthful  way  that  she  should  be  at  once 
understood. 

Now,  when  she  came  to  see  Kate  so 
gay,  apparently  so  happy,  regardless  of 
her  lover's  absence,  Minnie  felt  that  she 
had  not  the  strength  to  even  approach 
and  speak  to  the  girl  whom  she  had  so 
deepl}',  though  thoughtlessly  wronged. 
She  did  not  know  how  Kate  might  re- 
ceive her,  whether  with  scorn  or  other- 
wise. And  she  turned  away,  wishing 
she  could  be  alone  to  collect  her  thoughts 
and  gain  self-control  sufficient  to  meet 
and  talk  intelligently  with  her  friends. 
In  this  mood  she  sank  into  a  shady 
seat,  and  closing  her  eyes,  rested  her 
head  upon  her  hand.  One  after  another 
of  her  friends  came  up  and  saluted  her, 
but  she  returned  their  salutations  so 
feebly  and  briefly  that  no  one  stayed  by 
her  or  tried  to  draw  her  into  conversa- 
tion. At  last  no  one  came  near  or  spoke 
to  her  at  all,  and  she  had  a  good  chance 
to  think. 

"Dear  little  Alpha!"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "Through  your  obedience  and 
self-denial  vou  have  earned  the  right  to 
be  happy  today.  I  have  been  "eating 
candj'  before  breakfast,'  so  to  speak,  and 
deserve  to  be  wretched,  as  I  am." 

I'rom  behind  her,  a  hand  was  laid 
very  gently,  but  warmly  and  firmly  upon 
her  shoulder.      Minnie   raised   her  head 
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and  looked  straight  into  Kate's  smiling, 
hou^h  rather  shadowy  eyes.  Stooping 
and  kissing  Minnie's  upturned  face,  Kate 
said,  "You  seem  lonely,  Minnie,  come 
and  let's  have  a  swing,  as  we  used  to  in 
our  school  days." 

"Oh,  Kate,  3'ou  dearest,  sweetest  girl!" 
cried  Minnie,  rising  quickly,  and  throw- 
ing an  arm  around  Kate.  "I  am  lonely, 
and  am  choking  for  a  good  cry.  Let's 
take  a  stroll  down  to  the  spring  where 
we  can  be  by  ourselves  and  have  a  talk. 
What  do  you  say,  Kate,  will  your  friends 
excuse  you  for  awhile.-'" 

"No  one  has  any  special  claim  on  me 
today,"  answered  Kate,  as  the  two  girls 
walked  on  together.  "Now  talk  on,  Min- 
nie, I  am  anxious  to  hear  all  that  you 
have  to  say  to  me,"  said  Kate  as  they 
took  seats  on  a  low  bench,  after  having 
refreshed  themselves  with  a  draught 
from  the  pure,  cold  spring. 

"I  feelso  guilty,  Kate,"  said  Minnie,  "I 
hardly  know  how  to  begin  what  I  want 
to  say." 

"Shall  I  begin  it  for  you.'"  asked  Kate 
with  great  composure. 

"Yes,  please,"  answered  Minnie. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Kate,  "I'll  begin  in 
my  own  way.  And  I'll  tell  you  a  very  short, 
true  story.  A  young  girl,  the  youngest 
in  quite  a  large  family  of  children,  had 
been  petted  a  great  deal,  and  never 
taught  that  it  was  her  privilege  as  well 
as  that  of  others  to  make  loving  sacri- 
fices for  the  good  of  her  friends,  which 
is  after  all  the  greatest  good  to  self. 

"The  girl  was  loved  by  a  worthy  j'oung 
man  and  returned  his  affection.  They 
became  engaged.  The  young  man  was 
asked  to  take  a  mission  abroad  and  re- 
sponded. The  girl  was  proud  of  her 
lover's  heroism  in  not  refusing  the  call 
that  was  made  upon  him.  She  encour- 
aged his  going;  but  after  he  was  gone, 
she  felt  so  lonely  that  it  seemed  to  her 
she  must  have  a  play  lover  to  partially 


fill  the  vacant  place,  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  time,  during  his  absence.  She  yield- 
ed to  the  strong,  but  unwise,  imprudent 
impulse  that  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  her  heart,  and  instead  of  being  true  to 
her  missionary  lover  in  all  respects,  and 
reserving  all  the  most  precious  sweet- 
ness of  her  maiden  soul  for  him  to  whom 
it  rightly  belonged,  she  threw  out  some 
of  her  powers  of  attraction  to  others — 
to  anotliei\  who,  by  suffering  himself  to 
be  caught  in  the  coils  of  the  winsome, 
fascinating  influence  of  her  presence,  did 
violence  to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  an- 
other girl,  unto  whom  he  was  already 
obligated.  The  two  girls  had  been  trust- 
ing, loving  school-mates  onl\'  a  year  or 
two  before,  and — well! — " 

VOh,  Kate!  "  sobbed  Minnie  in  a 
passionate  burst  of  tears,  "hDw  is  it 
that  you  can  understand  everything  so 
well,  and  yet  be  so  humble  and  gracious.''" 
Forgive  me,  dearest  Kate,  will  you  not, 
unworthy  and  wicked  as  I  have  been.'" 

"I  have  already  forgiven  you,  and 
Gilbert  also,  as  the  Scriptures  teach  all 
Saints  that  they  should  do;  but  I  wanted 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  ask  my  forgive- 
ness for  your  own  sake,"  said  Kate. 
"You  remember  that  sentiment  which 
we  often  have  in  our  Mutual  Improve- 
ment meetings. 

Time  to  me  this  truth  has  taught, 
'Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing; 

Many  err  from  want  of  thought, 
More  than  any  want  of  feeling. 

"I  have  applied  that  to  your  case  and 
Gil's,  and  felt  that  you  would  think  what 
you  were  doing  after  awhile." 

"What  wisdom  and  charity  you  do  e.\- 
hibit,  Kate,  if  I  could  only  be  like  you!" 
said  Minnie.  "But  surely  I  will  try  from 
this  day  to  be  true  in  every  respect,  even 
as  3'ou  are,  my  dearest  friend." 

"Oh,  don't  say  as  I  am!"  was  Kate's  an- 
swer. "Do  you  know  what  people  are  sure 
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to  think  and  say  about  me?  Wh}',  that 
I  am  an  awfully  shallow  girl  in  not  throw- 
ing Gil  off  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
been  treating  me.  But  let  them  call  me 
soft,  or  whatever  they  please,  I  shall  try 
to  know  my  duty  and  to  live  so  that  I 
will  have  strength  to  do  it,  whatever 
comes  along." 

"No  one  who  knows  you  can  ever  think 
3'ou  shallow  or  weak  in  any  way.  Here 
comes  Gil!"  said  Minnie,  starting  up. 

"Wash  your  face  quickly!"  said  Kate, 
"so  folks  will  not  see  thatyou  ha\'e  been 
crying.  And  we  will  go  back  to  the 
crowd,  and  have  a  good  time  after  all." 

Gilbert  came  up  to  Kate  as  she  stood 
waiting  for  Minnie  to  wash  the  tear 
stains  off  her  face.  He  .ext  ;nded  his 
hand  and  she  placed  hers  within  it,  sa}'- 
ing,  "I  have  been  studying  the  princi- 


ples of  the  Gospel  for  the  last  two  weeks 
as  I  never  did  before,  and  ha\e  tried  to 
learn  what  it  is,  when  smitten  on  one 
cheek,  to  turn  the  other  also," 

"I  am  not  going  to  smite  you  any 
more,  my  dear  Kate,"  Gilbert  answered 
in  a  very  humble  and  sincere  tone,  "and 
will  you  forgive  me  for  being  silly  and 
boyish  when  I  should  have  been  a  man.'" 

"As  I  ha\'e  told  Minnie,  you  were  both 
forgiven  long  ago,  but  I  am  glad  you 
humble  yourself  and  ask  forgiveness 
when  j'ou  should.  Now  let's  go  to  our 
friends  and  have  a  good  time,  that's 
what  we  are  here  for." 

As  the  three  walked  slowly  along, 
Minnie  repeated  again  the  lesson  her 
little  niece  had  brought  into  her  mind, 
and  concluded  with,  "I  don't  mean  to 
eat  candy  before  breakfast  any  more." 


A  LESSON  FROM  THE  LEAVES. 


OT  is  easy  to  obey  the  rule  of  con- 
■  stant  rejoicing  as  we  see  farther 
39MI  into  things.  The  decay  and  fall 
of  the  leaf  appears  in  all  the  ancient 
literatures  as  the  symbol  of  the  brevity 
and  fruitlessness  of  human  life.  It 
seemed  to  men  the  end  of  things,-- a 
beauty  and  a  use  which  perished  out  of 
the  great  harmony  of  nature.  But 
science  tells  us  that  this  was  superficial 
judgment,  as  the  real  substance  of  the 
leaf  does  not  perish  at  all,  being  taken 
back  into  the  stem  of  the  tree,  to  come 
forth   to  new  life   when   spring  returns. 


Onh'  the  empty  shell  of  the  leaf  per- 
ishes, while  the  real  leaf  lives  again  in 
new  beauty.  The  leaves  which  are  now 
shaping  themselves  on  our  trees  are  the 
resurrection  of  the  leaves  we  thought 
dead  and  done  with.  So  "we  all  do 
fade  as  a  leaf,"  in  our  outer  man,  in  our 
husk  or  shell  of  the  body,  but  our  real 
self  lives  on  through  all  changes,  even 
that  which  we  call  death,  to  find  a  new 
springtime  beyond  death,  and  to  live  on 
in  fresh  beauty  and  use. 


LITTLE   ALPHA'S  "LOVELY   FOURTH." 


y.  >UNT  Minnie  had  lived  at  Alpha's 
^'^^  home  two  whole  weeks.  Ever 
since  the  tiny  new  baby  was 
brought  to  Alpha's  mama.  But 
grandma  came  only  the  evening  before 
the  "Fourth." 

"You're  glad  to  be  here,  ain't  you, 
grandma.''"  asked  Alpha,  "where  there 
will  not  be  so  many  boys  with  fire- 
crackers and  other  things  to  make  noise 
and  smoke  as  there  are  in  the  city." 

And  grandma  said  she  was  indeed 
glad  to  be  with  her  children  in  their 
■quiet  countr}'  home,  to  spend  the  Fourth 
of  July,  instead  of  being  at  her  own 
home  in  the  city,  where  there  was  sure 
to  be  so  much  more  noise,  parade  and 
show. 

"Won't  you  ride  over  to  the  Grove  in 
the  morning,  mother.'"  asked  Alpha's 
papa."  "They  have  quite  a  nice  pro- 
gram arranged;  some  fine  speeches, 
songs,  toasts,  and  so  on." 

"No  thank  you,  my  son,"  said  grand- 
ma, "I'll  stay  with  mama  and  the  babies, 
and  we  will  have  a  nice  time  all  to  our- 
selves." 

"We'll  have  a  level v  Fourth,  grand- 
ma," said  Alpha.  "You  can  tell  me 
■some  of  the  pretty  stories  you  know 
about  the  Fourth  of  July  as  it  used  to 
be  in  the  States  when  you  were  a  little 
girl  like  me.  And  mama  will  tell  about 
the  Fourth  here  in  Utah  when  she  was 
a  child.  When  the  Sunday  School  used 
to  have  tvventv-four  voung  ladies  dressed 


in  white,  with  wreaths  of  wild  roses  on 
their  heads,  to  walk  through  the  streets 
following  the  music.  And  the  little  boys 
used  to  have  paper  caps  and  wooden 
swords.  And  one  day  when  they  had 
the  Fourth,  and  Aunt  Minnie  was  just  a 
little  girl,  like  I  am,  mama  lost  her. 
And  mama  went  around  crying,  and 
hunted  everywhere,  and  everyone  helped 
her  to  hunt.  And  at  last- the  marshal  of 
the  day  found  Aunt  Minnie  up  on  the 
stand  in  the  bowery,  covered  all  up  with 
the  end  of  the  big,  red,  white  and  blue 
flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  little 
mischief  had  crawled  up  there  and  gone 
to  sleep.  And  the  marshal  wouldn't  let 
them  wake  her  until  she  had  slept  as 
long  as  she  wanted  to.  He  said  it  w^s 
the  emblem  of  innocence  resting  in 
perfect  safety,  beneath  the  glorious  flag 
of  peace  and  liberty." 

"Hal  ha!  ha!"  laughed  papa,  as  Alpha 
stopped  talking  to  kiss  the  wee  baby 
brother,  which  grandma  had  just  taken 
into  her  lap. 

"I  think  you  will  not  need  to  go  away 
from  home  to  be  entertained,  mother. 
Our  little  daughter  will  be  able  to  keep 
\'ou  from  getting  homesi<;k." 

"She  often  remembers  stories  almost 
word  for  word  as  they  are  told  to  her," 
said  mama. 

"If  grandma  and  mama  get  tired  I 
can  take  care  of  my  baby  brother  while 
they  have  a  sleep,"  said  Alpha. 

"They  are  liable  to  get  tired  if  j'ou 
talk  too  much,"  an-wered  papa. 

How  clear  and  bright  the  next   morn- 
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ing  was.  Alpha  remembered  it  was  the 
Fourth  the  moment  she  opened  her 
eyes. 

Aunt  Minnie  was  dressing.  She  and 
Alpha  slept  together,  so  the  little  girl 
got  up  too,  and  commenced  to  dress  her- 
self. 

But  before  she  had  finished  dressing, 
some  of  the  little  neighbor  girls  were 
there  to  talk  and  play  with  her.  Alpha 
was  always  a  good-natured  and  sociable 
child,  but  somehow  on  that  beautiful 
Fourth  of  July  morning,  she  would 
rather  her  neighbors  would  not  have 
come  to  call  on  her,  it  least  not  so  early. 
Still  she  invited  them  to  sit  down  on  the 
steps  outside  the  door,  and  said  she 
would  be  out  with  them  very  soon. 

Alpha  was  also  a  neat  child,  and  be- 
fore she  ever  thought  she  was  ready  for 
breakfast  or  to  play,  she  would  wash  her 
face  and  hands  very  clean,  and  comb 
and  brush  her  soft,  brown  hair  care- 
fully. 

Grandma's  coming  the  evening  before 
had  so  excited  Alpha  that  she  had  eaten 
very  little  supper.  And  before  break- 
fast was  ready  that  morning  she  felt 
quite  hungry.  Perhaps  one  thing  that 
made  her  so  hungry  just  then  was  her 
romping  and  playing  in  the  fresh  coun- 
try air  with  her  little  friends.  "But 
there  must  be  something  else  that  makes 
Alpha  keep  coming  to  the  door  and  ask- 
ing if  breakfast  will  soon  be  ready," 
Aunt  Minnie  concluded.  So  she  went 
out  to  ask  what  it  was  that  made  the 
little  girl  so  anxious  to  have  breakfast 
over. 

"See,  Aunt  Minnie,  what  nice,  pretty 
candy  the  girls  brought  me,"  Alpha  an- 
swered. "And  it's  good,  too,  for  their 
uncle  makes  it.  But  mama  does  not 
want  me  to  eat  candy  before  breakfast 
any  time,  so  I  have  to  wait,  and  I  want 
to  taste  it  so  bad!" 

"You    dear   child,  what  a  little  saint 


you  are!"  said  Aunt  Minnie,  "to  not 
taste  of  that  tempting  candy  because 
mama  doesn  t  want  you  to!  I  wish  I 
were  as  good  as  that." 

But  Aunt  Minnie  was  saying  all  that 
to  herself,  the  child  had  run  off  and  did 
not  hear  it. 

And  the  same  thought  kept  running 
through  the  young  woman's  mmd  all  the 
morning,  "1  wish  I  were  as  good  as  lit- 
tle Alpha,  but  I  am  not,  though  I  have 
lived  longer  and  ought  to  be  wiser." 

After  a  while  the  wagons  and  car- 
riages began  to  roll  past,  taking  the  farm 
folks  out  to  the  Grove  where  the  cele- 
bration was  to  be  held. 

"Who  is  going  to  ride  with  you,  papa.'" 
asked  Alpha,  seeing  her  father  prepar- 
ing to  ride  off  alone  in  his  buggy. 

"Oh!  I'll  pick  up  someone  that  wants 
a  ride,"  he  answered. 

"Why  don't  you  take  Aunt  Minnie.?" 
asked  the  child. 

"Someone  else  is  coming  to  take  her, 
she  says.     By  by,  darling." 

And  papa's  young  horse  trotted  off  in 
a  lively  manner,  just  as  another  buggy 
stopped  at  the  gate. 

Aunt  Minnie  came  running  out,  and 
was  handed  very  politely  into  the  buggy 
by  the  gentleman  who  had  stepped  out 
of  it. 

Baby  though  she  was.  Alpha  won- 
dered who  the  man  could  be.  Surely  it 
was  not  that  missionary  who  had  petted 
her  "because  she  looked  like  her  Aunt 
Minnie,"  he  said,  and  with  whom  her 
aunt  had  once  taken  her  to  ride.  Oh, 
no,  it  couldn't  be  him!  He  had  gone 
away,  way  off  on  that  great  mission,  and 
would  not  be  back  for  ever  such  a  long- 
time; and  Aunt  Minnie  had  cried  about 
it  real  hard. 

But  Alpha  had  not  time  to  study  out 
her  aunt's  affairs,  or  e\  en  to  go  and  ask 
grandama  or  mama  about  them. 

She  knew  what  she  was   going    to  do 
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as  soon  as  everyone  else  was  out  of  the 
way.  She  knew  where  the  lovehest 
flowers  were  growing,  just  through  the 
gate  and  down  the  hill  a  little  way  into 
papa's  meadow.  She  had  told  mama 
about  them,  and  had  got  her  to  sa}'  she 
would  like  a  bouquet  of  those  sweet 
flowers.     And  now  that  papa  and  auntie 


were  both  gone,  it   was  time  for  her  to 
go  too,  and  off  she  went. 

Alpha  had  learned  a  number  of  little 
songs  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  Pri- 
mary and  Sunday  School.  Her  mama 
had  also  taught  her  som&  pretty  stories, 
songs  and  recitations,  which  the  little 
girl    was    fond    of  singing   or  repeating 


"how  my  baby  brother  will  laugh  when  he  sees  these  flowers!' 
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over  to  herself  when  she  was  all  alone. 
While  she  was  gathering  her  flowers  that 
Fourth  of  July,  this  is  one  of  the  little 
songs  she  sang: 

Waving  sweetlj'  o'er  th}'  head, 

Flowers  softly  sigh; 
Watching  o'er  thy  grassy  bed, 

Singing  lullaby. 

Centl}'  murmuring  in  thine  ear, 

Angels  from  on  high; 
Singing  softh'  to  thj-  soul. 

Sweetest  lullaby. 

Alpha  stopped  singing  and  laughed 
gently  as  she  said  to  herself,  "How  my 
baby  brother  will  laugh  when  he  sees 
these  flowers!"  For  it  was  quite  a  won- 
der now,  in  the  home  talk,  that  the  two 
weeks'  old  bab}^  was  already  beginning 
to  know  and  laugh  at  the  folks  some- 
times, and  that  he  seemed  to  notice  his 
attentive  little  sister  more  than  anyone 
else,  unless  it  might  be  mother  herself. 
"Yes,"  the  httle  maiden  went  on  talk- 
ing, "baby  brother  is  just  sure  to  be  glad 
to  see  these  flowers,  because  in  heaven, 
where  the  babies  come  from,  there  are 
so  many,  many  lovely  flowers.  That  is 
what  that  other  song  tells,"  And  then 
Alpha  sang  again,  a  little  song  called 

"innocence." 

An  infant  child  had  passed  away. 

Where  angels  live  and  love; 
His  Heavenly  Father  wanted  him. 

And  took  him  home  above. 

And  happy  was  the  child  to  find 

A  garden  full  of  bowers. 
Where  many  other  children  too. 

Were  playing  with  the  flowers. 

The  lambs  were  skipping  on  the  green, 

The  trees  were  full  of  birds, 
And  fruit  hung  down  deliciously, 

Above  the  grazing  herds. 

While  music  from  a  thousand  throats, 
Came  warbling  through  the  air, 

And  fragrance  such  as  angels  love. 
Blew  from  the  flowers  fair. 

Just  then  an  angel,  fair  to  see, 
And  shining  like  the  sun, 


Came  smiling  with  a  mother's  smile, 
And  blessed  the  little  one. 

While  in  her  arms  she  took  the  child, 

And  kissed  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  bade  it  play  among  the  rest, 

In  joy  for  evermore. 

Away  it  ran  with  mirthful  glee, 

To  join  the  little  band. 
That  'round  about  soon  gathered  fast. 

And  clasped  its  brother's  hand. 

And  crowning  him  with  lovely  flowers, 
They  laughed  with  joy  intense; 

Because  their  hearts  had  felt  no  sin. 
And  all  was  innocence. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  little  Alpha  softly, 
as  she  finished  her  song,  "it  is  getting  to 
feel  warm  out  here,  I  had  better  go 
home  now,,  maybe  the  baby  wants  to 
see  me  by  this  time."  And  awaj'  she 
scampered  back  home  with  her  arms 
full  of  flowers. 

Grandma  and  mama  were  glad  to  see 
her  come  in,  for  the  little  girl  had  been 
out  of  sight  for  quite  a  while,  and  they 
began  to  feel  uneasy  about  her. 

"Oh,  you've  picked  nearly  all  your 
flowers  with  too  short  stems!"  said 
mama. 

"What  can  we  do  with  them.''"  asked 
Alpha. 

But  she  did  not  wait  to  be  told,  and 
forgot,  even,  that  she  intended  to  show 
them  to  the  baby.  For  he  was  asleep, 
and  not  seeing  him  she  did  not  think  of 
him  just  then.  What  she  did  see  and 
think  of  was  that  the  green  peas  were 
being  shelled,  and  that  she  wanted  to 
help  about  that  part  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  dinner. 

Down  went  the  flowers  into  an  empty 
basket  that  happened  to  be  hand_\ ,  and 
down  sat  the  little  girl,  asking  to  have 
some  peas  put  into  her  lap  that  she 
might  shell  them. 

Grandma  reached  her  a  handful,  but 
before  the  little  fingers  could  get  one 
pod  open,  the  dear  child  had  fallen 
asleep,   and  her   head   rested   upon   her 
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flowers,  for  she  tipped  the  basket  over 
as  she  fell. 

"See,  mother,  what  a  picture!"  said 
mama,  pointing  to  the  little  one  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  the  flowers  and  the  peas. 

"Beautiful,  indeed!"  said  grandma. 

Alpha's  flowers  were  most  of  them 
badly  wilted  when  her  papa  and  auntie 
got  home,  but  she  found  enough  of  them 
that  were  still  bright  to  tell  her  story 
over,  of  how  she  had  gathered  them, 
and  how  her  wee  brother  had  laughed  at 
her  when  she  showed  them  to  him,  after 
they  both  waked  up. 

"And  we've  had  a  real  lovely  Fourth, 
haven't  we,  grandma.'"  "was  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  little  story. 

"Very  lovely,  indeed.  Alpha,"  grand- 
ma said. 

And  Aunt  Minnie  added,  as  she  took 
the  little  lady  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
tenderly,  "A  lovely  Fourth  for  me,  dar- 
ling, and  one  long  to  be  remembered, 
for  by  you,  I  have  had  such  a  good  les- 
son shown  me,  and  I  hope  I  have  learned 
it." 

Alpha  was  in  bed  and  sleeping,  the 
sweet  sleep  of  an  obedient,  healthy  and 
happy  child  who  has  a  wise  and  careful 
mother,  when  her  father  came  in  from 
finishing  his  evening  chores.  But  he 
said  he  had  learned  that  some  of  those 
little  neighbor  children,  who  were  there 
playing  with  Alpha  and  eating  candy  be- 
fore breakfast,  were  quite  ill  that  even- 
ing. 

(For   Minnie's  lesson,    see   "The    Fourth   of 
July  at  the  Grove,"  page  408). 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

0 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

The  Ceirdston    Flood. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — A  severe  storm 
started   on  Saturday  May   17,    1902,   by 


raining  until  it  changed  to  snow.  It 
stopped  snowing  on  Sunday  evening  and 
again  rained  Monday.  The  rain  and 
melting  snow  caused  a  flood.  It  took 
houses,  barns,  cattle,  horses  and  colts 
down  stream,  and  many  people  had  to 
move  out  of  their  homes,  and  had  to  go 
on  the  hills  to  kind  friends.  We  are  all 
thankful  that  there  were  no  lives  lost  in 
Cardston.  One  young  man  was  drowned 
in  Mountain  View,  a  son  of  Brother 
Jordon,  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
Allen  roller-mill  was  damaged  $2,000.00. 
Many  acres  of  land  were  washed  away. 
The  creek  changed  its  course  and  went 
in  places  where  it  had  never  been  be- 
fore, and  Cardston  does  not  look  like  it 
used  to  do.  There  were  several  Indians 
drowned.  Indians  that  have  been  here 
forty  years  say  that  they  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  It  was 
very  cold  and  many  cattle,  chickens, 
sheep,  lambs,  colts,  and  horses  died. 
All  £)ur  bridges  are  gone  but  one,  includ- 
ing one  large  bridge  over  Saint  Mary's 
river  which  cost  $20,000.00.  We  miss  it 
very  much  because  all  our  freight  was 
hauled  over  that  bridge.  Now  the 
freight  teams'  have  to  go  around  by 
Kimball  Ward,  and  cross  the  bridge 
there.  They  have  now  made  a  foot 
bridge  and  are  getting  readj'  to  make  a 
wagon  bridge  across  Leas  creek.  Thej^ 
have  a  ferry  boat  to  cross  by  Allen's 
mill.  The  Relief  Society  and  many 
others  are  providing  food  and  clothes, 
bedding  and  shelter  to  those  who  are  in 
need,  so  that  all  are  comfortable  and 
feel  to  thank  the  Lord  that  all  escaped 
as  well  as  they  did.  The  crops  are  now 
growing  that  were  not  destroyed. 

Clarence  Wight. 
Age  8  years. 
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NOTED  CITIES. 

^{-JJ(^^QQ     Is   probably    the   niost    widely 
known  city  in  the  UL.ited  States. 
Noted  for  its  push  and  enterprise  as  well  as  being 
the  Windy  City. 

MILWAUKEE    *'^°    ^**    "    world-wide 
reputation  on  account  of 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  its  annual 
production  of  beer. 

Q'T  PAUL  While  pos.'iibly  not  so  generally 
well  known  as  the  two  former 
cities,  is  nevertheless  noted  in  many  ways,  and  is 
one  of  the  popular  Twin  Cit'es  of  the  Northwest. 
/^LL  THREE  ^'^  famous  cities  and  their 
names  combined  form  the 
name  of  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RAILWAY, 
famous  and  noted  the  world  over  for  its  SUPKR- 
lOR  MANAGEMENT,  ELEGANT  EQUIP- 
MENT, SPLENDID  SERVICE  and  general 
adoption  ot  all  the  latest  SAFETY  APPLIANCES 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  ol  its  pat  r<  ns. 

Its  ELECTRIC  LIGHTED  TRAINS  are  noted 
the  world  over. 

It  is  the  SHORT  LINE  between  OMAHA  and 
CHICAGO,  and  like  superior  articles  iif  merchan- 
dise is,  ONCE  TRI-D,  ALWAYS   USED. 

Try  it  the  next  lime  you  go  east. 

li.  L..  DOWNING,  Commercial  Agent. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Do  You  nsh? 
Do  You  Bathe? 
Do  You  Rusticate? 


CJlSTILLil  SPHIJIGS 

t{.  G.  W.  Ilallt'oad. 

THE  IDEAL  RESORT. 

flealtn  SeeKers  Paradise. 


Everything  New,  Ample  Bathing 
Facilities,  Plenty  ol  Shade,  Dead 
Oodles  of  Fish,  Picnio  Grounds 
Galore,  Hunting  Perfect. 

LCOK  OUT  FOR   EXCURSION  DATES. 

If  none  suit  you,  write  the  man- 
ager (or  special  rates.  Castilla 
Hotel  is  strictly  up-to-date.  Write 
ior  particulars. 

C.  K.  SOUTHWORTH,  Manager 


REFRIGERftTORS 
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We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the 


1 

that    ■ 
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makes  it  the  most  effective  food 
preserver  and  greatest  economizer 
of  ice  to  be  found  on  the  market. 
The  essential  features  are  patented, 
therefore  cannot  be  found  in  any 
other.  We  have  them  lined  in 
zinc,  tiles  and  white  enamel.  Price 
from 

$10.00  UP. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


A  DOLLAR  DOES  IT! 


UTAH  COmmERCiflt 
nOD  SflUIDGS  BflllK 

22-24  E.  First  South  St.. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


/(s  tClOHlSBUIBSr 

-  FOOD- 


SUMMER  FOOD. 

Physicians  sav  it  is  unwise  to  overload 
the  stomach  with  heavy  food  during  hot 
weMher;  to  enjuy  s;ooil  health  during  the 
summer  make  a  regular  diet  of 

"PEERY  B'^OTHETS  WHEflF  FLUKES" 

This  breakfast  food  is  most  easily 
digested  and  gives  strengthening  and 
nourishing  power  to  the  body  and  brain, 
and  gives  the  stomach  its  much  needed 
rest.  \1 1  the  desirable  qualities  of  choicest 
grain  is  retained  in 

'WHEAT    FLAKES." 

Sold  by  all  Grocers  everywhere. 
PEERY    BROTHERS    MILLING     CO. 

High  Grade  Flour  and  Cereal  Poods 
Ogden,        .        .        .        -        .         Utah 


'ts  tCMKEBUiaur 

•FOOD- 


